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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


S we go to press the Cuban crisis is still undecided. 
During the whole of the past week Mr. Taft has been 
busily engaged in negotiating with the Cuban Government on 
the one hand and the insargents on the other, and in 
attempting to find a compromise acceptable to both parties. 
Up to Friday morning, however, his efforts have been without 
success. Meantime the harbour of Havana is full of United 
States warships, a certain number of Marines and bluejackets 
have already been landed to guard American property, and pre- 
parations are proceeding with all speed for occupying the island, 
if necessary, with forty thousand troops. We have given our 
reasons elsewhere for thinking that military occupation is now 
inevitable; but it is possible that some change in the situation 
may suddenly arise, and that after all the order to land will not 
be given by President Roosevelt. But even in that case we 
believe that armed intervention will only be postponed. The 
Cuban community has reached a condition, well known 
throughout Spanish South America, of which revolution 
is the only outcome, unless there is some external influence 
sufficiently strong to enforce peace. That being so, and the 
United States being determined not to allow bloodshed and 
riot, there is, as far as we can see, no alternative to a military 
occupation, followed in the long run by annexation. 





Prince George, who has been Governor of Crete for eight 
years, left the island on Tuesday. In a farewell proclama- 
tion to the Cretans the Prince urged upon them the need of 
showing peace, harmony, and prudence if they were to con- 
tinue to secure the goodwill of the protecting Powers and the 
appreciation of the civilised world. He also appealed to them 
to place full confidence in his successor—M. Alexander 
Zaimis—in order to obtain the surest and speediest fulfilment 
of thenational wishes. Unfortunately this sensibleand temperate 
appeal failed to achieve its purpose; rioting took place, 
lives were lost, and British bluejackets had to be landed to 
maintain ‘order. Of Prince George himself it must, we fear, 
be said that nothing became him better in his tenure of office 
than his abandonment of it. He had a fine presence and con- 
siderable personal bonhomie, but was destitute of the qualities 
of character or intellect needed for an exceptionally trying 
position. His loyalty to the dynasty conflicted with his duty 
to the Powers ; he found it impossible to satisfy the contending 
claims of Greek democrats and Cretan patriots, and he was 
unfortunate in bis personal staff. He had neither the patience 
nor the skill to play a waiting game, forced the pace when no 
good purpose was served thereby, and when his wishes were 
thwarted, showed u regrettable tendency to resort to arbitrary 
methods. His retirement, however, is a blow to the dynasty 





rather than to the cause of annexation, the Powers having 
consented to allow Greece to nominate his successor, and to 
substitute Greek for Italian officers in the local gendarmerie. 
The reality of these concessions, as the Times correspondent 
points out, must be measured by the protests of Bulgaria and 
Turkey rather than by the discontent of Greece. 


A deputation from the Eighty Club which is visiting 
Hungary as the result of an invitation from M. Francis 
Kossuth, the Minister for Commerce, was entertained at a 
banquet given by the Hungarian Government at Budapest 
last Saturday. The Prime Minister, Dr. Wekerle, proposed the 
health of King Edward, Count Albert Apponyi welcomed the 
guests in an admirably worded speech, and Mr. Henry Norman, 
M.P., responding for the Eighty Club, acquitted himself with 
distinction in a difficult and delicate task. After explaining 
that they were merely private members of a political party 
and a political club, who spoke for themselves alone and 
without any mandate, he alluded to the stimulating influence 
of Hungary’s past and the vitality of her presezt. He very 
properly disclaimed any attempt to pass judgment on 
Hungary's own problems, contenting himself with expressing 
the hope that Hungary, in equal measure giving to and 
receiving from the greatness of the Dual Monarchy, might ever 
grow in prosperity and happiness under the blessing of peace. 
Mr. Norman's tact has been freely recognised by the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, and Count Apponyi has assured the 
members of the Eighty Club that the Hungarian Government 
will take no umbrage if they accept Austrian hospitality on 
their return through Vienna. 


The Brunswick succession question has suddenly been 
revived by the action of the Diet of the duchy. The legiti- 
mate heir, the Duke of Cumberland, having refused to 
renounce bis claims to the kingdom of Hanover, which was 
incorporated in the kingdom of Prussia after the war of 1866, 
the duchy bas been governed by a Regency since 1885. Now, 
however, instead of forthwith appointing a successor to Prince 
Albrecht, the Diet is desirous of seeing the dispute between 
the Emperor and the Duke settled, and has called on the 
Council of Regency to petition the Imperial Chancellor, as 
President of the Federal Council of the German Empire, to 
take steps to effect a settlement. That the Duke will waive 
his claims to the Hanoverian Crown seems improbable, and 
without such renunciation the Federal Council is not likely 
to reinstate him as ruler of Brunswick. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that a way out might be found by the Duke's giving a 
solemn guarantee that he would never tolerate in the duchy 
any intrigues directed against the Constitution of the German 
Empire, By which Hanover is guaranteed to the Hohenzollerns 
as an integral part of Prussia. In other words, the Duke 
would not be called on to renounce his claim, but to pledge 
himself to do nothing to further it. The feasibility of such a 
solution appears to commend itself to the able Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times. For ourselves, we find it bard to 
believe that the Emperor will see his way to consent to an 
arrangement showing such exceptional consideration for the 
feelings of the Duke of Cumberland. 


We trust that public opinion in France will not be misled 
into thinking that the attack which Archbishop Bourne, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, thought it 
right to make upon the French Government in bis speech to 
the Roman Catholic Congress at Brighton on Monday repre- 
sents any large or influential section of public opinion here. 
We are certain that the vast majority of the British people 
have not the slightest desire to interfere in any way in 
French internal politics. Though they may regret that 
France should be troubled by religious strife, they have 
no sort of desire to take sides in the controversy, nor do 
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they believe that France in its quarrel with the Pope is 
deliberately pursuing a policy of persecution. Archbishop 
Bourne, however, was not content with attacking France, 
but also made an unjust and unfair attack upon Italy 
in regard to the abolition of the temporal power. He 
represented ex-President Loubet’s visit to the King of Italy 
as an affront to the Pope which should not be borne, and 
spoke, indeed, as if the Vatican had a right to dictate the 
foreign policy of France and the actions of the head of the 
State. Though we do not doubt that the Roman Church in 
France is suffering greatly at the present moment, and though 
we sympathise with those sufferings, we must protest with all 
the strength at our command against the speech, which, 
whether intentionally or not, is certainly calculated to affect 
the good relations between the French and British nations. 


Strongly attached as we are to the maintenance of the 
connexion between the Church and State in England, we 
realise that under the conditions prevailing in France it 
has become impossible to have an Established Church. 
The constitution of the Roman Church in effect forbids 
a national Establishment in France. Only a national 
Church can justly be Established. But to be truly national 
a Church must be widely comprehensive, and anxious 
to include, rather than to exclude, varying forms of 
Christian belief. It must also be willing to subject itself 
to the will of the nation and the law of the land. But 
the Roman Church, for good or ill, declares itself the 
vehement opponent of comprehension in any form, and is 
determined to submit itself, not to the will of the people and 
the law of the land, but to a foreign ecclesiastic. There 
is nothing wicked, or even necessarily unpatriotic, in that 
attitude, but it is an impossible foundation for a national 
Church, 


The proceedings of the Roman Catholic Conference 
were enlivened on Tuesday by a very entertaining paper 
on Christian Science by the Rev. Robert Benson. Father 
Benson alluded to Mrs. Eddy’s declaration that material 
things did not exist. “Since, however, a lady disciple had 
declared that after following Mrs. Eddy’s treatment she had 
increased in weight from 95 Ib. to 1601b., it seemed to Father 
Benson that she was falsifying this cardinal doctrine. After 
the Eddy treatment she should have weighed nothing at all. 
So far from abjuring food, a Christian Science family he knew 
had three ‘ square meals’ a day, and they sat down to suppers 
of lobster, rejoicing in the knowledge that indigestion was 
only a delusion of the debased mortal mind.” 


The inquest on the twelve victims of the Grantham railway 
disaster was held on Monday and Tuesday, and resulted in a 
verdict of accidental death. The evidence given showed that 
nothing was amiss with either rolling-stock or permanent way, 
and that the signalmen had acted strictly according to the 
regulations; but no explanation was forthcoming of the fact 
that the train, instead of stopping, passed through the 
station at a high rate of speed. According to the evidence 
of the guard and of the signalman of the North Box, the 
brakes had been applied, but too late to effect the stop, 
thus pointing to forgetfulness on the part of the driver. It 
also appeared that the driver, though a man of exceptional 
competence, steadiness, and general good health, had been 
absent for short periods in the summer owing to temporary 
indisposition. We may add that the evidence given lent no 
support whatever to the suggestions that the fireman Talbot 
lacked competence and experience, or that the driver would 
have been loth to complain of him because he was a premium 
apprentice. The verdict of the jury very properly, therefore, 
emphasised the competence of both driver and fireman, and 
added as a rider the recommendation that it would be safer if 
a wider curve were made at the Nottingham branch line, and 
if the points on the main line at the junction were set clear as 
soon as a train had passed. The recommendation is based on 
the sound principle that, although you cannot eliminate the 
“human element,” you should never overlook a reasonable 
opportunity for minimising its shortcomings. 


We greatly regret to notice that the reassuring accounts of 
Mr. Chamberlain's health have not been borne out by further 
authorised statements published in the Press on Wednesday. 


is 
that bis recovery has been retarded by a fall which :.: 
bis foot, that his eyesight has been ” lightly ihe oe 
his band cramped by gout—thus rendering it difficult # 
him to read much or to write with comfort—and that he = 
in consequence been obliged to cancel all public engagement, 
for the autumn, and to take a long and complete rest, W 
are glad, however, to learn that although it is unlikely he will 
return to London this year, a distinct improvement has been 
noticeable in Mr. Chamberlain’s condition since his arrival in 
Birmingham on Monday week. 





Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, has been during the past 
week the scene of a shocking outbreak of race animosity. As the 
result of a systematic newspaper campaign advocating lynch. 
ing, and even, it is alleged, offering rewards for killing negroes 
accused of assaults on white women—nine of which are alleged 
to have occurred in the last two months—the negroes wera 
attacked at sight in the streets last Saturday evening. By 
midnight sixteen negroes, none of whom had anything to do 
with the assauits on white women, had been shot or stabbed 
to death, the hospitals were full of wounded, and at 2 am. 
the Governor had called out all the available troops—infantry 
and artillery—to restore order. The rioting, however, appears 
to have continued throughout Sunday, when a negro was 
lynched in the afternoon ; and it was not until Monday that 
the centre of Atlanta was quiet, thanks to the exertions of 
seventeen companies of infantry, one battery of light artillery, 
and one squadron of cavalry. 


Even if the worst alleged against the negroes be true, 
this indiscriminate massacre fully deserves the severe con. 
demnation of the New York Evening Post, which, 
after describing the “Atlanta pogrom” as the result 
of a negrophobe campaign engaged in by the politicians 
and Press of Georgia for the last six months, asks: “Why 
talk of pacifying Cuba? Nothing that has happened there 
in the remotest degree approaches the Atlanta horror in 
its danger to the United States. ..... This country cannot 
hereafter fairly protest against any excess in the Tsar's 
Empire, however terrible.” The massacre at Atlanta is not 
only an outrage on humanity, but, like all counsels of panic, 
an incentive to reprisals, which have already occurred, 
and is thus calculated to defeat its avowed aim. When 
will the Southern whites learn that the proper way to 
protect their women is to organise a really efficient police, 
and to punish crimes against them with prompt judicial 
severity, instead of killing in a foolish panic of rage men 
who possibly are entirely innocent? We sympathise with 
the whites in their horror at the thought of what defence. 
less women may have to endure from black criminals, 
but we must protest against the folly and crime of the 
methods of proteetion which they adopt. 

On Thursday the King, accompanied by the Queen, opened 
the new buildings of the University of Aberdeen. The 
ceremony was both dignified and magnificent, and in every 
sense worthy of the ancient and eminent University and of the 
splendid structure with which Aberdeen has been endowed by 
the generosity of her sons. There is nothing of which Scot- 
land is more proud, or has more right to be proud, than her 
great seats of learning, and Aberdeen holds a foremost place 
among them. She boasts of being in a special degree the poor 
man’s University, but this honourable distinction has never 
prevented Aberdeen being also a true seat of learning, anda 
home of science and scholarship. The King’s speech, though 
short, was felicitous in thought and expression, and exactly 
appropriate to the occasion. In the evening Lord Strathcona, 
the Chancellor of the University, entertained two thousand 
five hundred guests, chiefly past members of the University, 
at what was one of the largest public dinners ever given. A 
vast hall had to be built to hold so huge a number of guests, 
and we read of a special train filled entirely with waiters 
being despatched from London to meet the emergency. 

Last Sunday Mr. John Redmond, addressing a large meeting 
at Grange, County Limerick, declared that in a score af 
instances the present Government had disregarded Irish 
public opinion and falsified promises given, thereby showing 
that it was constitutionally impossible for any British Govern- 
ment to govern Ireland. The Government, with two or three 





Although Mr. Chamberlain is making progress, it appears 


exceptions, were avowed Home-rulers, and they were told that 
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Bill would be introduced next year dealing with self- 
, ernment in Ireland. But the extraordinary feature of the 
“ tion was that this Home-rule Government was only to 
ee what was called administrative Home-rule. The 
Irish Party had no responsibility whatever, direct or indirect, 
for the proposal of any such makeshift. The Irish people 
stood where they had always stood. Nothing short of a 

Jete measure of Home-rule—and by that he meant a 
per 4 freely elected, with an Executive responsible to 


jament : 
or ever be accepted as a settlement of the Irish 


question. 

The Prime Minister, continued Mr. Redmond, had spoken of 
certain proposals leading up to Home-rule. When produced, 
the Irish Party would consider them, and submit them to the 
judgment of the Irish people in a National Convention. He 
would urge his countrymen to reject any proposal, no matter 
how plausible, which tended in his judgment to endanger the 
prestige and power of the Irish Nationalist Party and to 
weaken or disrupt the national movement. His first and 
greatest policy was to preserve the union of the Nationalist 
Party in Ireland until they had achieved a full measure of 
national freedom. Some one said there was a half-way house. 
But his policy, above all, was to preserve those great weapons 
of unity unblunted, and therefore his advice would be to reject 
it. Mr. Redmond went on to talk about the land question, 
and declared that “a little taste of determined agitation 
would soon have its effect,’ upon which a voice declared, 
“Some of the old metal!”—a very sinister and significant 
interjection. Po 

Mr. Redmond’s frankness is in every way creditable to him; 
but the speech shows how absolute a difference there is 
between what English Liberals and Irish Nationalists mean 
respectively by Home-rule, and how impossible it is to expect 
that the Nationalists will be satisfied with the Liberal policy. 
The Liberals do not mean by Home-rule an independent 
Ireland, while Mr. Redmond and his friends mean nothing 
less. But though the Government can give nothing which 
will satisfy the Nationalists, we fully admit that that is no 
reason why the Government should not, even in spite of the 





Irish Party in Parliament, introduce sound and wise im- | 


provements in Irish administration. Their business is to 
administer Ireland as well as they possibly can, just as it 
is their business to administer England and Scotland on 
sound lines, irrespective of other considerations. If, however, 
their object is not good government per se, but the satisfying 
of the Irish Party, they are bound to fail. It is amusing to 
note in the speeches of Mr. Redmond and of other Nationalists 
the calm assumption that they represent all Irishmen. Nota 
word is heard of Belfust, or of the anti-Home-rule minority to 
which a third of the population belongs. Radical Noncon- 
formists, remembering the action of the Irish Nationalists in 
regard to the Education Bill, will be interested to learn from 
Mr. Redmond that bis policy is to hold aloof from all English 
parties and Governments. 

The Times of Wednesday prints at the foot of its third 
article on the “ MacDonnell Mystery” a letter from Colonel 
Saunderson which demands that the uneasy feeling existing 
in many quarters in regard to the MacDonnell letters should 
be set at rest. Should Mr. Balfour “request Sir Antony 
MacDonnell to produce what he termed ‘ embarrassing 
letters,’ it is difficult to see how Sir Antony could refuse 
to make public those documents.” “It is not too much,” 
Colonel Saunderson ends, “to ask Mr. Balfour to break his 
somewhat long-continued silence.” We agree with Colonel 
Saunderson that it is most desirable that Mr. Balfour should 
now give his sanction to the publication of the letters. We 
trust that if Mr. Balfour does not move before the meeting 
of Parliament, Colonel Saunderson will bring the whole 
matter before the House of Commons. 





We desire to express «ur agreement with a weighty and 
well-reasoned leading article in the Times of Wednesday 
dealing with the deputation representing the Mohammedan 
community throughout India which is to wait on the Viceroy 
on Monday next. We trust that Lord Minto will make it 
clear to the deputation how entirely the British Govern- 
ment bas the interests of its Mohammedan subjects at heart, 








and how strongly determined it is to hold the balance evenly 
between the various sections of the Indian population and 
not to allow an unfair dominance to any one race or 
creed. The dangerous and disingenuous policy adopted 
by the Sultan of Turkey in his relations with Egypt 
has made it necessary for us to take a firm stand against 
a Sovereign whom Mohammedans throughout the world 
regard with reverence on religious grounds, But this 
opposition to the Sultan on the part of the British 
Government does not involve, and was never meant to 
involve, the slightest hostility to Islam in any part of the 
world. It is therefore of the first importance to make it 
clear that not only are we not hostile as a nation to 
the Mohammedan creed, but that, on the contrary, we, as 
the greatest of Mohammedan Powers, hold it a duty to 
respect the rights of Islam, and to confirm those rights 
wherever they are legitimately exercised. 

Happily, Britain can point to an absolutely clean record 
in regard to her treatment of Mohammedans, not only 
in India, but in Egypt and in every other part of the 
world where Englishmen have come in contact with Islam. 
We have never interfered with the Mohammedan religion 
or oppressed its votaries. The Indian Mohammedans are, 
we believe, thoroughly loyal to our rule and appreciate 
our good faith. We would ask them, however, to remember 
that all Mohammedans do not display the high qualities 
shown by themselves, and to note that when we have been 
in conflict with the Sultan it has never been on religious 
grounds. Though in the future, as in the past, we shall not 
shrink from maintaining our rights to the fullest extent and 
in the firmest manner against Turkey, the Turkish Sovereign 
will never be opposed by us as a Mohammedan, but, if at all, 
solely as a ruler who has unwisely chosen to declare himself 
the active enemy of the British people. The faith of Islam 
will never suffer from contact with our Empire. 

Lord Leven and Melville, whose will adds another million- 
aire’s estate (the exact figure is £1,500,000) to the list of Mr. 
Asquith’s windfalls, has left one very interesting bequest. He 
leaves £40,000 to be used to repair the chapel at Holyrood, 
which isnowaruin. The church was burnt in the sixteenth 
century, but was repaired by Charles IL, and once more 
destroyed in 1688 by an anti-Roman mob. It was again 
repuired in the middle of the eighteenth century, but the roof 
fell in a few years later. One of Lord Leven’s objects in 
providing the money for the repair of a monument so inti- 
mately connected with Scottish history is the provision of a 
chapel for the Order of the Thistle. Provided that the work 
of restoration is carefully carried out and in a conservative 
spirit, there can be no possible objection to the nation availing 
itself of Lord Leven’s generosity. 








An interesting official statement is made with regard to the 
finances of the Labour Party in Thursday’s papers. Each of 
the twenty-nine M.P.’s qualified to receive benefits from the 
Parliamentary Fund is paid £200 a year, and this, with other 
necessary expenses—percentage of Returning Officers’ fees, 
salary of a clerk to the Whips, &c., and percentage to general 
fund—brings the total expenditure to £6,290 per annum. 
Last year’s income being only £4,000, the Executive announce 
that they will propose at the next annual Conference that 
payments to the Parliamentary Fund of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee should be raised from a penny to 
twopence per member per annum. With an income of £8,000» 
a margin of £1,500 would be left to meet the further charges 
of maintenance and Returning Officers’ fees anticipated from 
the increased representation of Labour in Parliament. We 
have never disguised our antagonism to many of the aims 
and methods of the Labour Party, but we have nothing but 
respect and approval for the independence they exhibit in 
solving the financial question of the maintenance of their 
Members in Parliament. The method they have adopted 
has not only proved that the State payment of Members is 
unnecessary, but it is far better calculated to secure the 
direct representation of Labour. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Sept. 13th. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 863—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRES—WHY SHOULD 
NOT LANCASHIRE LEAD? 
Ww published last week, and publish also in our issue 
of to-day, several extremely interesting letters in 
regard to the question of universal training. As certain 
of our readers seem to have somewhat mistaken our 
position, we may as well state it again. We have become 
convinced that it would be very greatly to the benefit of 
the nation, morally, physically, and intellectually, if the 
whole of the male population of these islands could undergo 
before they attain the age of twenty-one a period of at 
least three months’ continuous military training of the 
kind which was undergone by the Spectator Experimental 
Company.—To give the lads of the nation the full benefit 
of this training the foundations ought first to have been 
laid by a course of physical training of a military character 
in ali our schools, elementary, secondary, and public.—We 
advocate the adoption of universal training in the highest 
interests of the nation as a civil community, and not on 
military or Imperialistic grounds. We hold it to be the 
prime duty of the State to render its members good 
citizens, and we believe that such military training as we 
desire would tend to make our young men better citizens 
in every respect. We do not want to encourage the 
aggressive or brutal instincts in men; but we hold, 
without the slightest doubt or misgiving, that a man 
cannot call himself “full a man,” or have a complete 
sense of self-respect, self-reliance, and independence, 
unless he knows how to defend himself and his home 
and country in case of imminent need. The man who must 
rely solely upon others to protect him from attack and to 
preserve his liberty and his rights is not “full a man,” 
be he Peer or peasant, Radical or Tory, Socialist or 
Individualist. But though we want every citizen to 
possess an elementary knowledge of how to defend his 
country if a great need should arise, and thus to attain 
complete manhood, we have no desire to force men to 
render military service of any kind against their will. Just 
as we oblige men to learn how to read and write, so 
we would oblige them to learn how to shoot and to act 
together. But having learned, we would not compel 
them to use their knowledge either of reading or writing 
or of military defence. ‘Training should be obligatory, 
but service voluntary. We say this because we believe 
that there is plenty of patriotism in our people, and 
because we have not the slightest dread that any call 
to arms in a national danger will not always be answered. 
But we want it answered by men who have something 
better to offer the Motherland than a good intention. 
Voluntary war service is, we believe, infinitely better in 
quality than war service which is obligatory. The youth 
who when duty murmurs low “Thou must,” replies “I 
will,” is a far better soldier than he who is dragged un- 
willing into the firing-line. Again, the peculiar nature 
of our Empire makes universal’ service, as apart from 
universal training, entirely inapplicable. You cannot send 
men on compulsory service to India or any other part of 
our Colonies or dependencies against their will. For 
oversea garrisons we must have a professional Army, 
and those who are used to supplement that pro- 
fessional Army in oversea fighting must go voluntarily 
to the front. Even for home defence compulsion is not 
needed from the military point of view. Our Volunteers, 
if properly organised, as they should be, would give us 
ample security in respect of the risks against which the 
Navy cannot completely insure us. What we want 
universal training for is not to give us a military strength 
which we can get in other ways, but to improve the 
manhood of the nation, and to supply that something to 
our lads, in the richer quite as much as in the poorer 
classes, which is given by such a system as that 
which prevails in Switzerland, and which is incidentally 
achieved, though in company with many serious draw- 
backs, by the military systems of the Continent generally. 
To restate our position once more, our education in 
citizenship is at present imperfect, and requires just 
that finishing touch which is bestowed by the system we 
propose. 
Did we possess an enchanter’s wand, or were we 


. . e ti. 
armed with supreme legislative powers, we would up 


hesitatingly begin a system of universal training fro 
October Ist next, confident that the effect on rs 
population would be of enormous benefit. Unfortunateh : 
however, we do not possess such powers. Accordip 4 
to accomplish the end which we desire we must Ma 
for other and less sensational means. Our practical 
object. is first to get the British people to listen and 
then to persuade them that the nation will gain ver 
greatly by the adoption of universal training. Now all 
experience shows that it is impossible to induce our 
countrymen, however great and immediate the need 
may seem, to swallow a revolution—for unquestionably 
what we propose is a revolution—at one gulp. They never 
have done, and we believe they never will do, anythin 
of the kind in a rapid or sensational way. They will insist 
in the future as in the past on making several bites at the 
cherry, and on trying many experiments before they adopt 
a new course of action. ‘Ihis being so, we must bow to 
the inevitable, and proceed on the lines along which change 
invariably takes place in England. The first thing is to 
get the British people to try the experiment, and then to 
make them carry the results of the experiment to their 
logical conclusions. Our readers have helped us to make 
a small beginning in the way of experiment. It now 
behoves others to follow on similar lines, and to carry on 
the work of converting the nation and making it realise 
the benefits which, though so obvious to us and those who 
think with us, are at present quite dark to the ordinary 
man. What we should like to see as a beginning would 
be Committees formed in several of our counties and big 
towns for establishing what we may call National Training 
Centres, at which boys could be taken for three months 
and trained as were the lads of the Spectator Experimental 
Company. Why should not groups of rich and public? 
spirited men, say, in London, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, or, 
again, in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
subscribe the funds to do the initial work? We believe 
that for a sum of £15,000 a year a thousand boys 
might annually receive a three months’ training, for if 
there were continuous training of two hundred and fifty 
boys for three months at a time a good many economies 
might be effected in the Spectator system. Again, we 
do not think that it should be necessary to pay the 
lads for a three months’ course. We believe, at 
any rate for experimental purposes, that it would be 
possible to find in any large town or county a quite 
sufficient number of boys who would themselves realise, or 
whose parents would realise for them, the immense benefit 
they would obtain in after life, whatever their calling, by 
having attended a National Training Centre. When men 
realised that going through such a school would greatly 
facilitate their getting good berths in civil employment, 
they would, we believe, be willing to go without pay, provided 
that they did not have any heavy out-of-pocket expenses, 
and that their clothes and food were provided for them. 
In order to increase the utility of the experiments that 
we suggest, we should like to see them tried, not only in 
various parts of the country, but under varying conditions. 
For example, we should like to see some of the lads 
trained either under canvas or in huts, as were the Spectator 
Company, and also some trained under what we may call 
*day-boy” conditions. That is, we should like to see 
the boys living at home, but going to their training for 
eight hours a day, as they go to work at a factory or in a 
mine. Again, we should like to see an experiment tried 
in which boys from the well-to-do classes would actually 
pay, or partly pay, for their training, and would accordingly 
receive a rather higher standard of military education. 
We are fully alive to the advantage of mixing all classes 
together in a training centre; but, at the same time, we 
do not see why in the voluntary stage of the movement 
which we are recommending the well-to-do classes should 
not pay for the very substantial benefits which they would 
receive. There are plenty of boys whose fathers could 
well afford to pay a fee of £5 in order that they should 
obtain three months’ training. 
Should any group of patriotic men in any county or 
town in the kingdom (we attach great importance to the 
experiment being thoroughly localised) desire to try the 
experiment, we shall be most happy to place all the informa- 





tion we can at their disposal and to give them the full benefit 
of the experience of the Spectator Company. What county 
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or town will claim the honour of leading the way ? After 
all, it is not a very great expenditure that is asked. If 
Lancashire, for example, which boasts, and so often rightly 
poasts, that what it thinks to-day England thinks to- 
morrow, should resolve to give the nation a lead, it could 
do so with the greatest ease. All that would be necessary 
would be for a hundred Lancashire men—say thirty in 
Liverpool, thirty in Manchester, and forty in the rest of the 
County Palatine—to promise to give £150 a year each for 
two years. ‘This would provide the funds for a thoroughly 
ractical experiment, and would ensure the training of at 
Peast two thousand lads. Loe. 

When once ten or a dozen of such training centres had 
been set up throughout the country, we should have good 

round for approaching Parliament and asking, first for 
Government inspection, and secondly for capitation grants 
for all lads who reached a certain standard of e ciency, on 
the ground that they had become better citizens. F urther, 
the Government might very properly be asked to give a 
grant in respect of any boy who passed from the training 
centre into the Regular Army or Militia or Yeomanry. 
This would be a most reasonable proposal, for such a lad 
would not require to go toa depot, but might at once pass 
into the force of his choice. The voluntary association 
conducting the training centre would naturally ask to 
be paid by the Government a sum commensurate with 
what the Government would have spent in training a 
recruit. After experiments of this kind had been carried 
on for a couple of years or so throughout the country, the 
time would arrive to ask the nation to undertake the work, 
and to make the training as compulsory and as universal 
as is now the literary training given in our schools. 

Before we leave the subject of universal training we 
desire to say a word as to Mr. Auberon Herbert's 
interesting letter published in our last issue. We 
agree with him that for action voluntary effort is better 
than compulsory; but this principle, at any rate in our 
opinion, does not apply to education. Possibly Mr. 
Auberon Herbert may carry his voluntaryism so far as to 
consider that children should not be compelled to learn 
to read and write. Those, however, who, though in most 
matters they prefer voluntary to compulsory action, agree 
that it is wise to compel every one to have a literary 
education, must not be led away by what we venture to 
say is a false analogy. We admit that it is useless to try 
to compel men to make a good use of the arts of reading 
and writing, but we most wisely compel them to acquire 
those arts so that in after years they shall not be filled 
with remorse that they never had any schooling in their 
youth. . Thus, as we have said above, though we would not 
compel men to fight even in the defence of their country, 
we would in their youth compel them to undergo a train- 
ing which later might enable them to give adequate help 
to the Motherland, and would certainly give them the 
power to prove themselves better citizens. 

CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

S we write all the indications seem to point to the fact 
a that within a very few days the United States will 
once more be in military occupation of Cuba. It is possible, 
no doubt, that at the last moment Mr. Taft, the most 
ingenious of diplomatists and pacificators, may be able to 
patch up some arrangement between the Government and 
the insurgents which will prevent, or rather postpone, 
American intervention. But even if this occurs, the 
peace can hardly be permanent, and within a short 
period the situation is almost certain to call once 
more for American interference. In view of what is 
happening or is likely to happen in Cuba, it is exceedingly 
satisfactory for us, as frieuds of the United States, 
to be able to feel that the great Republic has acted 
with perfect good faith, and that if she intervenes it 
will be without any breach of her pledges or obligations. 
There has not been the slightest attempt either on 
the part of the American Government or of any party 
in America to exploit the difficulties and _perplexities 
of the Cuban situation in order to obtain an excuse 
for intervention. We do not doubt, indeed, that the 
American Government is most unwilling to intervene, 
and that it,and public opinion generally in the United 
States, would infinitely have preferred the maintenance of 
the status quo. America was well satisfied with having 
the island Republic under her tutelage, and the demand 





for military action is one to which Mr. Roosevelt has 
replied with unwillingness. Nothing could be more 
embarrassing for the Government at Washington than to 
have the island of Cuba, with all its perplexing and dis- 
tracting internal politics, thrown on its hands at the 
present moment. 

This aspect of the situation, we can assure our American 
friends, is very generally understood here. Indeed, it would 
not be too much to say that the British people as a whole fully 
realise what is happening in Cuba, and how the American 
people are on the eve of being obliged by the force of 
circumstances to occupy the island. As a nation we have 
had plenty of similar experiences in Egypt and elsewhere, 
and we fully sympathise with the position of the United 
States Government. No doubt, if occupation takes place, 
a certain section of Americans will talk wildly about 
breaches of faith, and blood-stained Imperialism, and so 
forth, and no doubt, also, this wild talk will find echoes on 
the Continent, and America will there be described as a 
hypocritical daughter following in her even more hypo- 
critical mother’s steps. Our advice to America in these 
circumstances is to do what we have always done. Let 
her shrug her shoulders and go her own way, conscious 
that she is acting for the best, however disagreeable the 
process may be. 

Expressed in its simplest terms, the case for American 
intervention is as follows. When America first occupied 
Cuba she found the island half ruined by a long period of 
rebellion and guerilla warfare. President McKinley chose 
a great administrator in General Wood, and placed him in 
the island with dictatorial powers. General Wood, with 
the true Anglo-Saxon’s instinct for government, was almost 
at once able to bring order out of chaos and to establish a 
thoroughly honest and competent administration. For the 
first time in Cuban history the island had a Government 
carried on without fear or favour, and a Government 
which was as efficient as it was uncorrupt and unoppressive. 
But America was pledged to leave the island to itself, and 
accordingly, as soon as satisfactory political and social 
conditions were established, General Wood left Cuba and 
a native Cuban Government took up his work. From 
that moment a steady decline began in the conduct of the 
administration, a decline which culminated six weeks ago 
in a military revolt of the usual Spanish-American pattern. 
The United States, as protector of the island, was thus 
brought face to face with the following question: 
“Are we to permit Cuba to go the way of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Santo Domingo? Shall 
we allow a community for which we have accepted 
certain grave responsibilities to sink into a condition 
which can best be described as one of coma, varied by 
fits and fits of bloodshed, rapine, and destruction ? ” 
Considering that America freed Cuba from the disorder 
caused by Spain's vain attempts to govern the Cubans, 
this question could only be honestly answered in one way. 
Cuba must be prevented from falling once more into a 
welter of anarchy. But if Cubais to be rescued from what 
we have spoken of as the condition of the ordinary South 
American Republic, there is clearly only one way, and 
that is through the intervention of the United States and 
the occupation of the island by her troops. Warnings and 
good advice never yet stopped a Spanish-American revolu- 
tion. Nothing but superior military force will prevent 
the Spanish-American when the mood is on him from 
indulging in the great game of revolutionary bloodshed. 
But though intervention is rapidly becoming a necessity, 
we do not wonder that the Americans look without 
pleasure upon the prospect, and are unwilling to land their 
soldiers till they have exhausted every effort to find an 
alternative. They know, as the whole world knows, that 
if they once again occupy the island the semi-independence 
of Cuba will be at an end, and that annexation and nothing 
else must be the final outcome. It would be impossible 
to place the Cuban house in order once again and then 
to invite the Cubans to demolish once more the good work 
accomplished. 

In what form the annexation will take place, if the 
American troops enter Cuba within the next day or two, 
we cannot pretend to say; but we trust that the process 
will be definite and speedy, and that there will not be any 
half-measures or shilly shallying in the matter. What we 
should like to see would be General Wood recalled from 
the Philippines and given a ten years’ appointment in 
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Cuba, with a commission to rule the island for that term 
precisely as he ruled it before. At the end of the teu 
years Cuba should be invited to enter the Union with 
the full rights and obligations of statehood. During the 
preliminary period, however, Cuba ought to be given 
unrestricted access to the markets of the United States, 
so that the natural resources of the island might be 
developed to the full, and the influx of American citizens 
and Ameriean capital encouraged. The prosperity which 
must result from direct government by an administrator 
like General Wood, and from fiscal union with the 
United States, would be the best possible prepara- 
tion for the admission of Cuba into the Union. [f 
Cuba were to be annexed, and yet not allowed the 
fiscal privileges which belong to an integral part of the 
Union, such as Alaska, she would have a very legitimate 
grievance, and on that grievance insurrectionary move- 
ments might be based which would give great trouble to 
the United States. Again, whatever is done now should 
be done once and for all. In all probability a final settle- 
ment will be accepted by the Cubans without much 
difficulty. If, however, they are allowed to suppose that 
the United States is going to vacillate as to their future, 
and that if they only put sufficient pressure upon her by 
means of revolutionary action she will give way, such 
revolutionary action is almost certain to take place. 
Communities which have had the distressing history 
which belongs to Cuba can only be successfully ruled by 
firmness and consistency of purpose. But firmness and 
consistency of purpose are impossible unless those who 
have the speaking of the final word know their own minds, 
come to a definite decision, and stick to it. Happily, these 
are the special characteristics of President Roosevelt. Let 
us hope antagonistic qualities will not be exhibited by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 





THE LATEST CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


OW much is remembered, we wonder, of previous 
attempts to pass a Channel Tunnel Bill through 
the House of Commons? It is possible to admire per- 
tinacity of purpose and devotion to an idea, however 
foolish; but it is difficult to believe that the promoters 
of the Bill to be presented to the House of Commons 
during the coming Session have any hope of succeeding 
where others have consistently failed. The failure to 
convince Englishmen that the construction of a tunnel 
between Dover and Calais would be beneficial to the 
nation has, indeed, been as marked as the persistency 
with which the originators of the idea have attempted to 
push their project. The idea of a submarine tunnel 
connecting England with the Continent is in itself, of 
course, nothing new. It was suggested by Mathieu, a 
French engineer, more than a hundred years ago; but it 
was in 1856 that de Gamond first put proposals for the 
experiment on a practical basis, and after his plans were 
shown at the Universal Exhibition in 1867 the project 
attracted sufficient attention to bring about the formation 
of English and French Channel Tunnel Companies. But 
it was not until the “ eighties ’ that Channel Tunnel Bills 
came before the House of Commons. When the schemes 
proposed were examined the House invariably rejected 
them, whether the majority was Liberal or Unionist. 
Channel Tunnel Bills were rejected in 1882 (twice), in 
1884, 1885, 1887, 1888, and 1890; the last Bill was with- 
drawn by Sir Edward Watkin in 1893. In the face of 
that record, the promoters of the new Bill cannot be said 
to lack self-confidence. 

Is there any possibility that a Channel Tunnel Bill 
would meet with a readier acceptance to-day than at any 
time during the past twenty years? Such an acceptance 
could only be logical if it could be shown that some new 
factor had entered into international politics. But is 
there any such new factor? If so, it is difficult to see 
that it would make the building of a Channel tunnel the 
more advisable. A point has been made, by those who 
favour the tunnel scheme, of the strong ties of friendship 
which fortunately bind England and France. But almost 
the same point was made in 1883, when the French 
adherents to a scheme of bridging the Straits of Dover 
urged that they were anxious “to create between France 
and England a veritable bond of union, and a policy of 
mutual cordial agreement.” ‘That happy state of affairs 








has been attained without the erection of a bridge. 
indeed, to suppose that ties of sentiment are likely Pa. 
strengthened in proportion to the durability of. ke 
girders would be a very remarkable piece of’ reago oa 
If the shortening of a railway journey between Europ 
capitals by two or three hours were invariably to lead 
an increase of affectionate esteem among nations ‘he 
advances in railway science of the last fifty years ought to 
have left the Powers in a state of exuberant internation ] 
charity. Unfortunately, they are still adding knots to th, 
speed of their battleships. ’ 

But, it may be argued, even if it is true that the borin 
of a tunnel under the Straits of Dover would not necessarile 
make us better friends with France, there is at least — 
thing that it might be expected to do, and that is to en 
us better pleased with ourselves. It would be extremely 
satisfactory to find yourself at Calais half-an-hour afte 
leaving Dover, instead of spending nearly an hour and 
half ou a steamer, and possibly suffering lamentably from 
sea-sickness. ‘The attractions of a journey to the Continent 
would thus become so great that probably there would be 
a very large increase in the traffic of the South Coast 
railways. That may be so, though we should not feel 
unduly hopeful of increased railway dividends, It has 
been estimated that it would ultimately cost at least 
£10,000,000 to build a tunnel, which means that to be 
remunerative there must be an increase in traffic of 
£400,000 per annum. Many people, even if the tunnel were 
there, would prefer the brightness and the fresh air of the 
sea-voyage ; and an accident in the tunnel, involving logs 
of life, or even great delay, would empty the trains for days 
together. No doubt the convenience of not being com- 
pelled to change from train to steamer and back again 
would weigh greatly with those who like comfortable 
travelling; but even so, the making of a tunnel is not 
necessarily the best means of running “ through ” 
carriages. There should be no insuperable difficulty in 
running a certain number of carriages straight off the 
railway lines aboard a fast turbine ferry-boat, as is already 
done in other parts of the world in the crossing of large 
inland lakes and estuaries. Practical plans have, indeed 
been already worked out in detail for such a form of 
Channel crossing. 

So much for the advantages of a through tunnel traffic 
with the Continent. As for the disadvantages, since tho 
idea of a tunnel is apparently again being seriously con. 
sidered, they must again be seriously stated, though they 
are so great and so obvious that the statement of them can 
be little more than a string of platitudes. In the first 
place, then, during all the discussion as to the value or 
use of a Channel tunnel one fact has remained unaltered. 
It is that Great Britain is an island, and the whole of 
her foreign policy is ultimately based on her insular 
position. That is a shocking platitude, but if tunnel 
communication between England and the Continent is to 
rob her of the advantages of her position as an island, it 
is a platitude which may as well be repeated. The 
existence of a submarine tunnel could only weaken her 
insular position. If you are defending a fortress sur: 
rounded by a moat, you do not strengthen your defence 
by running a passage under the moat. To establish land 
communication between England and the Continent, then, 
is at once to complicate the problem of national defence. 
At present the country depends for the defence of her 
shores on her command of the sea. No amount of sea 
oma could, however, help her to repel an attack made on 
ier by land communications. To that it may be replied, no 
doubt, that we are on the best of terms with the country 
in whose territory one end of the tunnel would open, and 
that we need not be afraid of France entraining guns and 
men for Dover, That is so; but there are other possi- 
bilities to take into account. France might be at war with 
Germany, and Germany might seize the French end of the 
tunnel. She certainly would try to do so. And does any 
one suggest that our defences would still remain as strong 
as they are at present if Germany held one end of @ 
railway communicating by land with England? It may 
be urged that it would be easy to flood the tunnel, 
and so render the railway useless,—to which the best 
answer is that in that case it clearly would be better for 
all concerned if the railway had never been built. 

But, apart from these more obvious and solid considera- 
tions, there is another reason, perhaps more intangible, 
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in some ways more terrible, against any tunnel scheme 


Saas be brought forward. That is the certainty that 
the existence of the tunnel would lead to recurrent national 


_ Whenever international crises arose, and feeling 
tween nations was at a high tension, both countries 
involved would begin to distrust the tunnel traffic. We 
should no longer be able to concentrate our thoughts on 
the Navy. Instead, there would be perpetual scares of 
foreign espionage, possibly | the detention of suspected 
travellers, and questions arising in Parliament as to the 
ity of this or that interference by the police or railway 
authorities. If it is urged as regards that point also 
that we could always prevent invasion by the use of 
a mechanism for flooding the railway, we come back 
not only to the question which Lord Randolph Churchill 
asked in 1888, “‘ Who would press the button?” but also 
to the inconvenient fact that there would certainly be 
another button to be pressed on the other side of the water. 
We should not be the only parties to the bargain as to 
who would insist on the privilege of drowning a trainful of 
suspected invaders like rats in a sewer. A bargain con- 
structed on those lines would hardly make, in the first 
place, for international comity. In short, it is on this 
und of an increased tendency to panic that this and 
all other schemes for Channel tunnels between England 
and the Continent fall to the ground. Panics are 
essentially bad for international politics. The perpetual 
dread of war leads to the readier acceptance of war as an 
alternative. “If we must fight sooner or later, let us get 
it over,” is a train of thought that has led to some of the 
most terrible, and perhaps least necessary, campaigns of 
history. If the building of a Channel tunnel can be 
argued to be likely, as it most certainly can, to increase 
the tendency to that pessimistic outlook on the proba- 
bilities of war, then the Channel Tunnel Bill of 1906 must 
be rejected as decisively as its seven predecessors. The 
promoters of so dangerous a scheme will not, perhaps, be 
finally discouraged ; but they may be tempted to expend 
their energies in some more useful direction,—possibly on 
the building of a Channel tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland. 





THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY. 


HE autumn Session of the Hungarian Parliament is 
now close at hand, and the stability of the Coalition 
Government will soon be put to a severer test than was 
possible at a time when its main efforts were directed to 
repairing the evils of the Féjervary régime. The first 
enthusiasm evoked by its accession to power and by the 
electoral triumphs of the Party of Independence has had 
time to cool, and is giving place to the inevitable disillusion- 
ment. The Hotspurs of the party regard every moment’s 
delay as a betrayal of the national cause, and even the 
continued presence in the Cabinet of so ardent a champion 
of national rights as Count Apponyi is not enough to check 
their impatience. Hence there has been some talk in 
the last few weeks of the formation of a Radical 
Party to supply the want of an effective Opposition 
in the new Parliament. Meanwhile no pains have 
been spared by members of the Government and by the 
official Press to emphasise the transitional character of the 
new régime. In the words of Count Apponyi in his great 
speech at Jaszberény on September 8th, the Coalition 
accepted office on two clear conditions: (1) the national 
claims are to be postponed till the new electoral law based 
on universal suffrage gives the national will a chance of 
expressing itself; (2) the faits accomplis represented by 
the commercial treaties are to be loyally accepted, but the 
nation reserves the right to assert its economic inde- 
pendence as soon as the period of their validity —_ 
In other words, not one jot or tittle of the Coalition claims 
has been renounced ; they have merely been deferred till a 
mote favourable moment presents itself, and it cannot be 
doubted that as soon as the Transition Ministry has com- 
pleted its work the crisis will be revived in an acuter form 
than ever. The immediate issue, then, is how long it will 
take to complete this work, and how much other legislation 
will precede the introduction of universal suffrage. For 
the future of Hungary turns upon the franchise question, 
and this fact as it emerges more clearly throws into relief 
the fatal error of judgment of which the Coalition was 
guilty when it refused to take office last year. In theory 











it cannot be blamed for such an attitude, since a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign has no right to impose conditions for the 
acceptance of office; but in practice its mistake was 
revealed by its incapacity for successful resistance, and by 
the passive attitude of the country to the display of armed 
force at the February Dissolution. Besides, like master, 
like man ; while refusing the terms offered by the King, 
the Coalition itself sought to impose on him the terms on 
which it would accept office. But for this twofold mis- 
take, an opportunity would never have presented itself to 
M. Kristéffy for putting forward his scheme of universal 
suffrage, and the Coalition Government would not to-day 
stand committed to a scheme of reform which the majority 
of Magyars regard with extreme suspicion. No man living 
can foresee the precise effects of the measure, or the extent 
to which it will redress the overwhelming supremacy of the 
Magyars over the rest of the population. In the circum- 
stances, the Coalition's refusal to recognise the existence 
of the new Nationalist Club (i.¢., the Roumanian, Slovak, 
and Serb Deputies) as a Parliamentary party must be 
regarded as another serious tactical blunder. Twenty-six 
Nationalists have actually been elected, and, as their 
leaders justly argue, it is absurd to refuse to admit a fact 
merely because it is unpalatable. To take an obvious 
parallel, it is as though the British Parliament had 
refused to recognise the existence of the new Labour 
Party. The only possible verdict on such an attitude 
would have been that the present Cabinet was in- 
transigent in the extreme. 

The uncompromising attitude of the Magyars towards 
their own fellow-citizens of other races seems hardly 
logical in view of the policy adopted by the new majority 
towards the Slavs outside the bounds of Hungary proper. 
(1) An entente with Servia was inaugurated last June by 
the visit of Budapest journalists to Belgrade, and this 
incident did at least something to encourage King 
Peter’s Government in its adventurous commercial 
policy. (2) The Hungarian Press for the past month 
has been full of a Quixotic effort at fraternisation 
between Magyars and Czechs. But this has soon ended 
in a complete fiasco, mainly owing to the course of 
events in Agram and Fiume. The altered situation in 
Croatia is not the least remarkable effect of the Coalition's 
accession to power, and deserves more attention than is 
usually given to it, in view of the unforeseen developments 
of the past month. On August 28th the Town Council of 
Agram, in connexion with the intended visit of the 
Emperor to Bosnia, passed a unanimous vote in favour 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Croatia, 
On September 4th a gathering of Sokolists (or members of 
gymnastic societies) was held at Agram, and, as a practical 
proof of the so-called “Slav solidarity,” representatives of 
the Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, Dalmatians, Bulgarians, Serbs, 
and Montenegrius took part in the festival. All went 
well until several hundred of the Sokolists, returning home 
through Fiume, indulged in a noisy demonstration in the 
streets of the town. In defiance of the official veto, 
they marched through with music and banners, crying 
“ Long live Croatian Fiume!” The natural result was a 
riot, in which the banners were torn, revolvers fired, a café 
demolished, and at least fifty persons wounded. These 
incidents have brought once more into prominence the old 
dreams of a Great Croatia, which should include Dalmatia, 
Fiume, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Istria, and part of Carniola. 
This raises a whole crop of delicate questions. For instance, 
the Ausgleich of 1868 between Hungary and Croatia treats 
Dalmatia as legally part of the Triune Kingdom of Croatia- 
Slavonia-Dalmatia, and Section 65 pledges Hungary to 
work for its reincorporation, whereas Dalmatia actually 
remains in the possession of Austria. Bosnia and Herze. 
govina are, of course, ruled by the joint Austro-Hungarian 
Government, and their official name is “ the occupied terri- 
tories,” while the Sultan still continues to be their nominal 
Sovereign. No final revision of the Ausgleich would ba 
possible without both questions being raised, and they are 
infinitely complicated by the bickerings of Croats and Serbs, 
with their rival Utopias of an Illyrian kingdom and a Servian 
Empire, not to mention the aspirations of the kingdom of 
Servia, which regards the Bosnians as its own flesh and 
blood. 

But the most thorny question of all, and that which 
supplies the key to the situation on the Adriatic coast, 
is the possession of Fiume, which has long been the 
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subject of heated discussion. _Fiume, which fell to the 
house of Austria as early as 1465, was assigned by Maria 
Theresa in 1776 to Hungary, but under special conditions, 
as separatum sacrae regui coronae adnexum corpus. From 
1848 to 1867 the town was held by the Croatians, who 
claim that it forms an integral part of the Triune Kingdom. 
In the Ausgleich of 1868 between Hungary and Croatia 
Fiume is recognised as a separate body under the Hun- 
garian Crown, and its autonomy and administration are to 
be settled by a joint understanding between the Hungarian 
Parliament, the Croatian Diet, and Fiume itself. On this 
clause Croatia bases a legal claim to Fiume, which is by no 
means obvious. Meanwhile the town has retained its munici- 
pal autonomy and Italian as the official language, under a 
Hungarian Governor, and its Deputies sit in Parliament 
at Budapest, though the Croatian Diet reserves two seats 
for them at Agram. Hungary, convinced of her legal title 
to Fiume, has acted since 1868 on the principle that posses- 
sion is nine points of the law. Very large sums have been 
expended in making Fiume into a worthy competitor of 
Trieste, and a suitable outlet for the country’s trade. 
Indeed, almost all that Fiume is it owes to the Govern- 
ment of Budapest. The citizens, who are Italian, with an 
admixture of Italianised Croats, object strongly to the 
Croatian claims, and if any change had to be made from 
the s/atus quo, would almost certainly prefer union with 
the kingdom of Italy. The National Party, which 
governed Croatia for the last twenty years, accepted 
existing conditions, and worked hand-in-hand with the 
Liberal Party in Hungary itself. The Opposition in 
Croatia meanwhile always stood for the Pan-Croat ideal, 
especially the Radical group under Starcevic, by whose name 
the party is now distinguished. When the Opposition to 
Count Tisza’s Government came to a head in thecrisis of 1905, 
the United Croatian Opposition espoused the cause of the 
Coalition, and the “ Resolutions of Fiume,” in which they 
defined the minimum of concession which would satisfy 
them, mark a turning-point in the relations of Hungary 
and Croatia. Throughout last winter the Resolutionist 
Party, as they came to be called, remained true to the 
Coalition, and thus disappointed those who fancied that 
Croatia would play the same Austrophil part as in 1848. 
The same elections which resulted in the triumph of the 
Party of Independence in Hungary proper swept away the 
old National Party in Croatia; and since May the Resolu- 
tionists have controlled a majority in the Diet of Agram. 
As so often in the past, old feuds have been laid aside, and 
for a short time it seemed as though the two sister-nations 
had sworn eternal amity. ‘I'o those who were deceived by 
appearances the incidents of Fiume must have come as a 
rude awakening, for the Starcevic Party and the Resolu- 
tionists are at one in glorifying the action of the Sokolists, 
and in echoing the cry of “ Long live Croatian Fiume! ” 
Needless to say, the last thing which the Coalition or any 
other Hungarian party is prepared to do is to surrender 
the only seaport which Hungary possesses. The much 
vaunted reconciliation between Croat and Magyar would 
appear to be skin-deep, and this is all the more serious 
now that the Hungarian Government has connived at 
the destruction of the old régime, and handed over the 
reins of government in Croatia to the extremist factions. 
Unless the old rivalry of Croat and Serb breaks out once 
more, Croatia may cause the Hungarian Government a 
great deal of trouble in the near future. 

This is only one of the many difficult problems which 
face the Wekerle Ministry. Educational reform, the 
housing problem, revision of the Press Jaws, strengthening 
of municipal autonomy, measures dealing with agrarian 
unrest, and the alarming growth of emigration are 
questions a solution of which must speedily be attempted. 
But above all these towers the phantom of universal suffrage, 
which nothing can now dispel. Its logical outcome is a 
moditied policy towards the non-Magyar races, on whom it 
will bestow some share of political power,—for the first 
time since Hungary became a modern State. The Magvar 
dream of replacing the Ausgleich by a personal union can 
only be realised if the entire nation without distinction of 
race presents a united front to the outside world. Internal 
harmony is impossible so long as one half of the nation 
mikes the absorption of the other half its main object in 
life——so long as one race retains a monopoly of political 
and administrative power; and until this harmony is 
secured* Hungary will never be strong enough to stand 
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alone. The Magyars can use Vienna against the nation 


ulities, or the nationalities against Vienna; they 

; 1. : ~ 
resist them both together. Thus the two problems eu 
franchise and the nationalities supply the i to the whole 
future of Hungary. 





THE CHINESE OPIUM EDICT. 


T is not difficult to comprehend the motives, complicate) 
though they may be, which have induced the Chinese 
Government, not, indeed, to prohibit the use of opium, but 
to order a Commission of Inquiry into the best means of 
prohibiting it within the next ten years. Its main object 
is evidently the same as the object of all its recent action, 
that is, to obtain complete control of its own people and 
its own resources. We do not believe, as some of our 
contemporaries apparently do, that it is guided by pure 
philanthropy. Its members probably believe that the 
consumption of opium in excess is injurious to their 
people, just as most good Englishmen believe that the uso 
of spirits im excess is injurious to the people of the United 
Kingdom. The only difference is that while a drunken 
man in Europe is a potential criminal, a man with the 
opium habit is only a man incapacitated for doing the best 
service to himself and the community. ‘The statesmen of 
Europe have never, however, ventured on a policy of 
total prohibition, partly because they know they would 
cause enormous discontent, and partly because they 
cannot see any substitute for the revenues it would be 
necessary to sacrifice. The statesmen of China are 
in precisely the same posilion. ‘l'hey would like to know 
that the habit had been suppressed or very greatly 
reduced ; but they would also like, and indeed greatly 
need, a larger revenue for the Treasury, and one to which 
the people could not raise any kind of moral objection, 
‘They now sce their way to both ends. The Commissioners 
sent to Europe to study European methods of government 
have seen clearly how greatly all Treasuries benefit by the 
taxation of the liquor trade, and have, moreover, we doubt 
not, ascertained that Great Britain will no longer fight 
China to prevent any kind of action against the use of 
opium. They have therefore recommended that their 
Government should denounce the use of the drug, and 
should devise means for reducing it to the lowest possible 
figure. ‘Those means, we venture to predict, will be the 
severe taxation of Chinese opium which will be perfectly 
possible if the importation of foreign opium can at the 
same time be prohibited or reduced. The total prohibition 
of which philanthropists dream is simply impossible. The 
human race, impatient of its sufferings, seeks to 
alleviate them, in Europe by the use of a stimulant, and 
in Asia by that of a sedative, both of them temporarily 
diminishing, or in the second case extinguishing, painful 
self-consciousness. The total prohibition of opium would 
therefore be as dangerous in China as the total prohibition 
of alcohol would be in Europe, and besides diminishing 
the revenue, would, by increasing the power of the local 
officials, increase the corruption which is already the 
despair of the financiers at Peking. We venture to 
predict, therefore, that the Commission appointed to 
inquire will in the end recommend that, with the consent 
of the Government of India, which is pretty sure to be 
granted, the tax upon the opium-fields of China should be 
very largely increased, and should be Jevied with a severity 
which will render evasion very nearly impossible. This 
would greatly reduce the demand, as similar taxation on 
gin would reduce the demand for that spirit in Europe, 
without creating the profound irritation certain to follow 
compulsory total abstinence. The increased revenue— 
which is sure to be large, because the Chinese Government 
when it can plead a moral obligation will not be restrained 
by humanitarian scruples from killing illicit dealers—will 
be applied to maintain the new Army, and thus all parties 
will alike be satisfied. Those who dislike the use of the 
drug will find that the poor are moderating their doses, 
which is from the point of view of the benevolent a great 
gain, the real objection to opium being the horrible con- 
sequences which follow its use in excess. The ablest 


Chinaman whom the writer of these words ever saw 
coufined himself to one opium pill per day, and never 
appeared to suffer any consequences which the use of 
a patent pill would not remove. On the other hand, 
those who desire to strenethen rather than to reform 
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China will see in the measure a grand source of new 


emolument to the Treasury, obtained without any serious 
fear of a consequent insurrection. 
The Government of India will, we think, do well in 
surrendering their Treaty privileges about opium. They 
will not be able in the end to resist the moral pressure 
of the excellent, though rather credulous, persons who 
think that the British Government forces the consump- 
tion of opium on China, which is really forced only 
by the superior excellence of the monopoly product, 
Indian opium bearing to Chinese opium, or, indeed, to 
any opium, precisely the relation which Havana tobacco 
bears to any other description of the weed. It is finer 
and more delicate,—indeed, so fine and delicate that, if we 








are not misinformed, Indian opium is not used in medicine 
at all, its action not being swift enough to afford the | 
relief from pain for which it is generally employed; while 
amore concentrated form of the drug—morpbia—is used 
to induce necessary sleep. The loss to the revenue which 
Anglo-Indians fear would probably not occur. The 
Indian Government cannot prohibit the cultivation of the 
poppy without interfering with the freedom of agriculture 
by a grand system of espionage, or without irritating the 
semi-independent native States, which rely on the drug to 
meet deficiencies of revenue. Its policy, therefore, will 
be to abandon the monopoly, but to tax the export of | 
the drug at all ports, as it now does in Bombay, the | 
rate of taxation being raised to the highest practicable 
point, thus, of course, realising the object of the 
moderate philanthropists without bringing upon itself the 
odium which comes from new taxation. The remaining 
“sacrifice” of which Mr. Morley spoke must be met | 
by well-considered economies; but we would deprecate 
in the strongest way the suggestion of a loan} 
from Great Britain to the Indian Treasury. That | 
would place India too much at the mercy of the House 
of Commons, and, as the precedent is certain to be | 
followed—say, for instance, whenever it is supposed | 
advisable to abolish the Salt-tax—it would ultimately 
produce the impression among our own masses that 
India was a burden. Much of our success in adminis- | 
tration there, which has been very great on every | 
point not affected by the inherent absence of sympathy 
between East and West, is due to the fact that India 
pays for herself, and therefore whenever “ reforms ” 
are in the air her opinion has always to be carefully 
considered, 

It is much better, whatever the provocation may be, not 
to increase the taxation of India. Her people are not | 
overtaxed, except in a few districts where the Land-tax has | 
been too closely screwed up, and her wealth has greatly | 
increased under British administration, a fact proved by | 
her incessant absorption of the precious metals. Still, | 
India is not rich, and probably never can be, the needs | 
of that awful population perpetually preventing the vast 
accumulations which their agricultural industry would 
otherwise provide. It is far better to let the people enjoy 
all the wealth they can save, especially better for the 
popularity of British rule, the native of India, like the 
native of France or Italy, detesting taxation to which he 
has not been long accustomed. ‘The rich would be greatly 
moved by a Succession-duty, however moderate, because it 
would involve inquiry into private fortunes at a moment 
when such inquiry could not be easily evaded ; and the 
poor might resent taxation upon their few luxuries. We 
have always thought that the tax upon liquor might be 
increased, the use of alcohol being condemned by both the 
great creeds; and we are not sure that licenses for the 
sale of tobacco, if carefully arranged on the French 
system, might not produce a large revenue; but on the 
whole it is better to avoid any effort of the kind. In 
some great day of trouble we may need the untaxed 
resources of the country, for though the Land-tax is but 
a substitute for rent, the peasantry, whose acquiescence in 
our rule is our first necessity, think that we already take 
almost the full ruler’s share. We probably do not take nearly 
what the agents of the Great. Mogul took, and little is lost 
between the people and the Treasury; but then a foreign 
rule, if it is to endure, should be felt to be lighter than 
the native rule; and we are obliged to ask of India a 
somnolent calm of which the Moguls never thought, and 
which is possibly as injurious to native character as it is 
beneficial to native thrift. 


| 
| 





THE ISOLATION OF THE EAST END, 
WELL-KNOWN living statesman (it is only fair to add 
that he is a Liberal) once confessed that he bad never 
been farther East in London than the Bank. That is not 
very far, certainly. But to reach the East itself would bave 
been no urduous expedition. It needed only a drive of a few 
hundred yards to take him to the City boundary, where, quite 
suddenly and quite plainly, the East End begins. Many 
well-to-do men daily cross the border-line. Business traffic on 
the Underground Railway by no means stops short at Mark 
Lane Station; nor is East London void of great commercial 
houses. But of all the thousands who pass over the surface 
of East London, or read of it, or even engage in business 
there, does any one feel that he is at home in that vast wilder- 
ness? Does any one believe it to be part of known, explored, 
familiar London? Does it stand in the least degree for the 
London of our daily intercourse, or of our dreams? It would 
be hard, nay, impossible, to answer in the affirmative. East 
of Aldgate Pump, west of the great new working-class 
suburbs, lies the East End: isolated, individual, alien in 
colour and in temperament, in London and yet not, except 
economically and politically, of London. Every one reports 
different things of it: perhaps no one can ever know or com- 
prebend it all. 
Consider the presentments of East End life that are to be 
met with every day. A few years ago the “slum” novel 


| inspired a sort of cult which still endures; and that gave one 


possible view. “Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol” 
are the sum of such gloomy pictures as Mr. Morrison's, or of 
the indignation of Mr. Jack London, or of dozens of less 
artistic reflections of East End humanity. Then there is the 
cheerfulness of Mr. Pett Ridge, or of such a pleasant little 
sketch as Zhe Partick'ler Pet; the dry riverside humour of 
Mr. Jacobs and the less sophisticated appeal of Mr. Chevalier. 
There are general terms supposed to summarise -different 
districts, like “the Ghetto”; or more broadly, to 
cover a whole quarter, like “the Abyss.” There are 
panaceas for social problems hidden in the guise of fiction. 
There are innumerable flashlight views and su:fa‘e im- 
pressions in the daily Press. One might chronicle 
the varieties endlessly. The East Ind, whatever it be in 
itself, has certainly not been neglected by literature and the 
stage. But is such a cult rational or just? In all these 
voices, no doubt, one may sometimes catch an echo of the real 
thing. They rehearse for us certain aspects as certain men 
(or many men) see them. No doubt, too, there are tragedies, 
there are humours, there is pathos, enough and to spare many 
times over, in the East End. But is life there all tragic, or 
all ludicrous, or all pathetic? Is it even all grey, as some 
writers suggest? Certain crimes, certain misfortunes, gain 
greatly in literary effect from an East End setting; but they 
are not typical, they are in most cases not even normal. 
Heroism, romance, and humour underlie mean lives every- 
where: one need not go only to Whitechapel to starve, to 
Hoxton to rob, or to Wapping to laugh. A great part of 
“slum” fiction strikes essentially a false note in this 
respect. It turns the chances and changes of all mortal life 
into the commonest and most representative happenings 
of East London. There are exceptions, doubtless,—Mr. 
Nevinson’s “Our Neighbours’ 
and reviewers alike too frequently receive works like those 
glanced at above as true and lively pictures of everyday 
existence east of the City gates, apart from their literary 
value. 

That is one vision men have of the East End. It is con- 
ceived as a self-contained locality that can be definitely shut 
off and exploited artistically. At the other extreme there 
stands the social reformer or the keen citizen who knows East 
End life internally and fully, and does not concern himself 
wholly with its emotions. For him existence there is an 
intense local enthusiasm, a long struggle with minor abuses, 
an immersion in the affairs of what is unkindly called the 
parish pump. Here the East may often make the West 
ashamed. Citizenship in the East End is a real thing. Men 
argue and quarrel as hotly over borough affairs as elsewhere 
over high politics. Municipal life is not (as in many other 
residential parts of London) a thing beneath the attention of 
thoughtful persons, and worthy only to be left to local trades- 
men. In spite of many to whom “Borough Councillor” 
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was a fine one. But readers 
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means “ busybody,” or who are too ignorant or too wretched 
to have any share in the East End polity at all, there is 
growing realisation of the duties and privileges of a citizen’ 
and in this respect, as we have said, the East End is in advance 
of much of the rest of London. Yet is all this activity the real 
East End? Local ideals and local propaganda have a certain 
uniformity; the East End itself bas not. Politicians, especially 
the least of them, are apt to talk the language of a class, to 
generalise abstractly, to forget the particular instances that 
make up the problems they handle. And East London is a 
mass of particular instances, It is so various and so many- 
coloured that few active reformers can hope to see its life 
altogether steadily or whole. 

For those who dream there are not wanting in the East End 
the axternals of romance, and even of splendour. Nowhere 
else in London, for instance, is there so fine a highway as the 
Mile End Road. The generations of man’s buildings stand 
there side by side. Old posting-houses, rebuilt, keep the 
ancient titles and sites, lying well back from the road of to- 
day. Georgian dwelling-houses lean against modern shops; 
‘great breweries of eighteenth-century origin tower into the 
sky with the huge chimneys of the twentieth century. Our 
own deliberately conceived charity ranges with the pious 
creations of another age. Was there ever such a group within 
a few hundred yards of one another as the People’s Palace, 
the ancient “ House of the Sick” of the Portuguese Jews, the 
London Hospital (with its up-to-date penny-a-second expendi- 
ture), and the perfectly contrived, yet open, seclusion of the 
Trinity Almshouses, where certain mariners and mariners’ 
relicts (the only suitable word) enjoy the bequest of a 
seventeenth-century master mariner? Does one want the 
romance of names? Wapping Old Stairs, Limehouse, Stepney, 
Ratcliffe Highway (the old title clings still, in spite of a new 
one superimposed), are words as full of associations as ever 
Trebizond or Samareand, Does one desire delicacy of colour 
and outline? Look westwards late on a spring or winter 
afternoon, and see the mass of East London against the sky,— 
the lines softened by London’s atmosphere, the sparkle of 
windows and harness, the sombre people and black shadows. 
Hear the broken clatter of traffic, the cries of the street 
commerce, and the distant sirens on the Thames. They are 
sights and sounds to be met with elsewhere in London, it may 
be, but nowhere so impressively as here. 

Here, too, if one dreams on a larger scale, it may be seen 
what Empire means, and how far London surpasses the great 
cities of old. Between the City and the Docks or Bow Bridge 
every race, and perhaps every failing, of mankind may be 
encountered, along with most of mankind’s virtues. At the 
very gate of the City, almost, the English costers’ barrows 
face a German restaurant and a great Jewish synagogue. 
Posters in Yiddish look on one of the oldest institu- 
tions of the race that built the hoarding they deface,— 
an ancient hay market in the open street, whose rights, 
insisted upon even against the modern’ growths of 
Borough Councils and traffic problems, reach back to the 
Middle Ages. Every hunted race of Europe crowds 
the pavements; the newly exiled stand, a little dazed, with 
un-English luggage, waiting for distribution over London; 
the older refugees hurry about the business they find and 
develop so quickly. Go further East: long before the Dock 
district is reached you will see the real foreigners,—the men 
from outside Europe, negroes, Hindus, Mongols, often in 
English clothes, but sometimes brightening the wilderness 
with their national garb. They attract no more than the 
idlest curiosity ; and that is the wonder of it. A bare century 
und a half ago men from all London flocked to the Docks to 
see a Chinese mandarin, and a little piece of music that he 
played was eagerly put into the popular magazines. Nowa- 
days a Chinaman wearing saffron robes in Cheapside itself 
would only be greeted with a dull stare; and in the East there 
is a street, bearing a sounding English name, which is filled with 
English shops and Chinese inscriptions, English ways and 
Chinese citizens. The reason for the great change is in us, 
not in them; London can shelter all the world, and yet be 
itself. And behind all the transient colour and the variety 
there lies the life of London’s own citizens,—often mean, often 
ignoble and cramped, but always admirable. Perhaps, if they 
knew their own inheritance, if they realised the contrasts of 
their existence, if they had the imagination to believe them- 
selves (as they are) the most wonderful product of all history, 





a, 
they would be filled with such a new life that there Would no 
longer be anything of the East End but its geography, 

One might reduplicate again and again the possible aspects 
of the East End, They all have one thing in common—th, 
note of strangeness, of novelty and isolation, The curious 
thing about them all is that few people holding one view on 
believe in any of the others. The East End can be viewed in 
itself: it can be spoken of almost as a separate city; ang 
nevertheless, while its segregation is inevitable, it remains in 
itself the most heterogeneous, confusing, disturbing feature 
of London. Here, to take the phrases of a poet who knew 
both cities and romance, the old world and the knightly years 
have left their far-reaching traditions; Babylon is here with 
its many tongues and its many colours; the Christian slave jg 
here. One may search here for romance, history, ¢olour, 
humanity, and find them all: and when they are found, ang 
one is full of the surprise and pity of this huge excrescencg 
upon London, it will still seem impossible to understand oy 
get inside the heart of the East End. 





TABLE-TALK. 

NHAT part of literature which may be generally described 
as table-talk is by no means the least significant, as jt 
is assuredly one of the most interesting. We include under 
the head not only the works definitely entitled “ Table-Talk” 
such as Luther's, Selden’s, Coleridge’s—all three particularly 
rich—but all authentic recorded conversations, such as the 
“Memorabilia” of Xenophon, the more familiar and personal 
part of two or three of the Platonic “ Dialogues,” Goethe's 
“Conversations with Eckermann,”’ Boswell's “ Life of Jobn. 
son,” and the recorded conversations of Carlyle. One would 
willingly exchange not a few of the solid and respectable 
books of the world for any one of these. Nay, we are not 
sure but that a work of real genius or profound learning might 
not rather be missed from the vast library of mankind than 
the pregnant sayings of Coleridge or the genial wisdom of 
“ Eckermann,” or the angry prophecies of Carlyle. Few read 
the “ Rambler” nowadays, but we delight again and again in 
those strong, terse, sinewy sayings uttered by that half-blind, 
rugged old figure in grey clothes and brown wig while he was 
having “his talk out” at ‘Cock’ or ‘ Mitre’ with his Seotch 

friend and biographer. 

The reason for this love of table-talk seems to us quite 
clear. It is the natural inclination of the mind for direct, 
primal relations with strong and great natures. Even the 
most spontaneous of writers, the most genuine of poets, the 
most popular of novelists, fails to approach quite as close to 
us as the ready and sincere talker. It is true that there are 
professional conversationalists, who pose and talk for effect, 
us there are also talkers who, like Macaulay, without in any 
way posing, simply shout you down by their command of an 
inexhaustible supply of facts,and without thinking very deeply 
about them. But the writer, however sincere he may be, 
always, as a writer, poses to some degree. As Browning says 
of the greatest of all writers, if Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart in his sonnets, the less Shakespeare he. It is a beauti- 
ful dream to conceive of a poet stretching himself on a bank 
l of violets, with a purling brook flowing at his feet, and the 
skylarks singing overhead, and creating half-a-dozen sonnets 
as easily and smoothly asa boy slides over a frozen pond. But 
unfortunately we possess not a few poets’ manuscripts, and 
we know that poems are not produced that way. A work of 
genius may be as “inevitable” as you will, and yet there is 
a deliberate strain in it, a consciousness that the author is 
setting about a piece of work on which judgment is to 
be passed, and which as an artistic product is to be 
challenged. The result is that no human work which is to 
get itself published and meet the gaze of a critical world 
(unless, perhaps, we except some of the deeper, heartfelt 
works of introspective religious literature) is ever quite 
spontaneous. The author considers not only what he shall 
say, but how he shall say it; and in thinking over this he must 
remember that in his wide constituency there are varieties 
and degrees of mental power to all of which he must address 
himself, and which, therefore, compel deliberate choice and 
selection. These thoughts disturb the native, simple utterance 
which we may suppose characterised archaic poetry, and 
compel, even in the lightest literature, a certain reflective and 





artificial vein in the author. 
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But from this element the literary talker is free. His 
gudience is before him; he has no time for posing, no occasion 
for the more deliberate arts of composition ; he speaks “as a 
man with his friend.” If it is literally “table” talk, the good 
dishes and the generous wine have imparted a genial glow to 
his nature which reflects itself in the sayings or arguments 
to which he gives utterance. Some of the most forcible 
of those pithy sentences of Johnson were uttered after the 
beef-steak and kidney pudding was removed, and certain 
it is that some of the most profound arguments of 
Socrates were delivered after he had drank enough wine 
to send most of his companions under the table. Neither 
Goethe nor Coleridge was a great eater or drinker, and 
powerful as their talk is, profoundly wise and spiritually 
stimulating, we do not get quite so near to either as we do to 
Johnson. But Luther again, who avowed his love for 
“woman, wine, and song,’ and whose strong nature rested 
on a great basis of animalism,—we come to close quarters 
with him in his table-talk, and feel his fierce and steady 
pulse beat. In general, we may say that this direct, simple 
utterance of author, not to reader, but to hearer, is the most 
honest and human element in literature. 

Were it omitted, what treasures we should lose! How 
much poorer life would become! How stilted and artificial, 
comparatively speaking, the records of mankind would be! 
Consider the wonderful collection of books we call the Bible, 
and remember how much of them is conversation and the 
direct, simple, unpremeditated appeal of heart to heart. The 
parables and teachings of our Lord are parts of recorded 
conversations, the confidential talk of friends. The stories 
of Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, Ruth,—how largely 
conversational they are, how easy the flow, how clear the 
outline, how these simple, pregnant sayings stick in the 
memory! So with that great collection of narratives of 
the ancient world,—Plutarch’s “Lives.” One could live 


for a good while on a desert island very contentedly with | 


that book; so one could with “ Boswell” or “ Eckermann.” 
And it is so because we feel the human heart-beat, we are 
jin a familiar intimacy with another mind. We drop in, as 
it were, while the author is lounging over the fire, instead 
of visiting him on occasions of ceremony when he has 
his frills and ruffles on, and when we feel a little 
abashed by the stateliness of the scene. In addition to the 
closeness of intercourse, how often does some sudden flash in 
conversation light up a subject more than pages of learned 
argument. One has occasionally in one’s life had the sudden 
inspiration to say something, one has had the good fortune 
to hear something said, on a particular theme, which was 
final; you felt that you could never find anything so good or 
read anything so witty, and that for you the matter in question 
was settled once forall. This is not true merely of men of 
genius or culture; perhaps it is even more true of ordinary 
men. The “inevitable” verdict is often heard in a sentence, 
rough in form but pregnant in meaning, from a white-haired 
labourer at an alehouse fireside, or from the untutored “ gods” 
in the gallery, or even from that inconvenient “voice” at a 
political meeting. It is the simple, direct mind at work, 
telling you what it thinks. There is no posing, no elabora- 
tion, no preparation, the judgment comes out plump, and 
Wisdom is justified of her children. 

While the writer can only call up an imaginary audience 
who will possibly listen to what he has to say, the talker has 
his audience before him, a living flesh-and-blood reality. He 
bas to meet it on the spot, he has to satisfy its reason, to 
calm its prejudices, to captivate its affections, and all by 
instantaneous expression,—which tends to generate in him 
an epigrammatic force which we look for rarely in very 
elaborated literature. The table-talker is not so much a 
teacher speaking ex cathedrd as one of a society of equals, 
stimulated to his best by the sharp thrust and parry of nimble 
minds. For it is impossible for a speaker to show his powers 
in an environment of the commonplace; he is rendered cold 
and dumb. He must receive from his audience that generous 
current of intellectual force which relates them and him; 
for good talking is the outcome of the subtie interaction of 
mind and soul. In the case of the elaborate writer it is 
different, for he is usually in vacuo, a lone figure, wondering, 
as Carlyle wondered of his “French Revolution,” what the 
world will say to the child of his brain. But the talker has 
the epitome of the world before him, he goes straight to its 





heart, wrestles with its conscience and intellect, and has not 
to wait for its verdict. “As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a 
man the face of his friend.” 





SENSE OF “LOCALITY” IN ANIMALS. 
VHE month of October is probably the season of the year 
when our avine population is the least numerous. 
Generally speaking, the summer migrants have gone and the 
winter migrants have not yet come. There are, of course, the 
nestlings of the year—those, at least, which have not migrated, 
but are of the resident kind—to swell the numbers, and 
pheasants and partridges have not yet fallen to the gun as 
numerously as they will fall soon; but as they fall the winter 
migrants establish themselves with us, and on the whole, 
perhaps October is our least populous month, from the avine 
point of view. The migration of birds is a subject which is 
full of interesting and difficult problems, and not the least 
interesting nor the least difficult of comprebension is the 
question how they find their way. About the admirable 
accuracy of their movements there is no question whatever. 
The willow warbler will come back year after year to occupy 
the same position, in the same tangle of grass and under- 
growth, as the site for its nest. Others are no less accurate 
and punctual; but the exactness of this little bird is the more 
remarkable because of the apparently feeble powers of flight 
which seem to leave it quite unprovided with the locomotive 
means required to bring it so unerringly to its goal. While 
the questions which migration presents are difficult enough of 
understanding, there is one which transcends all the rest 
in its obscurity. It is the question which is suggested by 
the fact, apparently quite well authenticated, that in the case 
of many species they are the young birds of the year that lead 
the migration flight. Of course this is the kind of fact which 
is very difficult of proof. It is open to the objector to say : 
“ How do you know that there are not a few old birds, perhaps 
the barren birds of the year, taking part in the earliest migra- 
tion flights of the species, and so giving a lead to the 
youngsters along a line which has become familiar to them 
through previous travel?” It is difficult to answer this 
objector satisfactorily, because he at once puts his opponent 
into the position of one who has to prove a negative, and we 
all know what an uncomfortable position that is. The pros 
and cons of the whole argument are far too long and intricate 
to enter into here. All we can do is to ask the reader to 
accept the verdict of such observers as Gatke and many more 
that the birds of the year in many cases do lead the migration 
flight, that some instinct acts as their compass, and that they 
do not avail themselves of the guidance of any old or barren 
birds. 

No doubt to asx credence for such a statement is to ask a 
good deal. The explanation sometimes offered, that these 
birds are led by inherited instinct along the migration lines 
followed by their forefathers, in some cases pursuing the course 
of a long-since-submerged river or other visible guiding-line, 
is an explanation almost as hard of acceptance as the original 
mystery which it is invoked to explain. Nor does the myslery 
become any less mysterious, though it becomes more possible 
of credence, even if not of comprehension, when we consider 
it alongside of other examples of a like kind with which 
natural history can furnish us. For it does not stand alone 
by any means, If it did, we might indeed ask credence for it 
in vain. The instinct, as it appears to be, which leads animals 
to direct their course to a certain spot without, so far as 
we are able to ascertain, any previous hint or indication of 
guidance, demonstrates itself in several remarkable ways 
besides that of the migration flight, but in none perhaps 
more remarkably than in the case of the guanaco, a species 
of llama of South America, which resorts in immense numbers 
to a certain place to die. In fact, it seems, from the accounts 
given by Darwin and by Mr. W. H. Hudson, that all the 
guanacos of the southern part of Patagonia must resort, when 
the hour of death approaches, to a certain spot in a certain 
river-bed which has become a perfect mausoleum of their bones, 
Mr. Hudson has hazarded a very ingenious hypothesis to 
account for this assemblage in the common mortuary. He 
notes, primarily, that it is only the guanaco of the southern 
extremity of the South American Continent that has this habit ; 
which is as much as to say that it is a habit restricted to 
descendants of forefathers who lived at one time in an 
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extremely rigorous, semi-Arctic climate. Mr. Hudson con- 
jectures that among these forefathers the instinct grew up, 
when the stress of hunger and cold was very dire and they 
felt its chill setting upon them, of resorting to this sheltered 
place in the river-bed, where they might find warmth in their 
own closely collected numbers, and possibly food, which 
would enable them to outlive the days of extreme rigour. By 
a continual survival of those which betook themselves to this 
place of refuge, the race instinct would be formed of resorting 
thither when they felt the tides of life running low. This 
feeling, Mr. Hudson argues, their descendants are likely to 
experience now at the approach of the hour of death, and in 


obedience to it to flock to the same resort. But now it is no | 


longer just a passing spell of extreme cold which they can 
hope to survive that leads them thither. The death call has 
come, and they must lay their bones in the common mortuary. 
It is not “in order to die,” as we so frequently say, with a very 
common error in considering the ways of animals, that the 
guanaco seeks this place; it would be nearer the truth if we 
were to say it was “in order to live.” But the most true 
account of all, no doubt (if the hypothesis is accepted), is that 
it is with no conscious purpose at all, but in mere obedience 
to the inherited instinct, that the guanaco resorts to this 
refuge; and still the hypothesis, for all its ingenuity, leaves 
unanswered the question (save as it is answered by the so- 
called “ explanation” of the migration flight) how the guanaco 
is guided to this shelter of its forefathers from the Antarctic 


cold. Yet another instance of what appears to be this | 
wholly mysterious guidance is afforded by the well-known | 
as a great Irish landowner, was supposed to be a special object 
| of attack, An Englishman long identified with the Irish 


habit of the rattlesnakes, in the colder countries of their 
range, to assemble together in great numbers for hiberna- 
tion in caves. It seems to be pretty well established 


that the snakes, on emerging from these caves, cover | 


long distances in their wanderings, that their young are 
generally born far away from the wintering-place, and yet 
that these young, although they do not accompany their 
parents, nor remain with them until the date of hibernation 


approaches, still succeed in finding their way to the caves with | 


the greatest certainty. 

All these, and many more which might be cited, are 
instances which tend to show that animals are led or guided, 
or whatever the word may be which will express most clearly 
a fact which is really quite obscure, by some force or influence | 
which is distinct from anything that our senses reveal to | 
us. But to say that they prove it would be to say too much. | 
It is extremely easy to fall into the error of saying too 
much on a subject of this kind. The wildest and most 
unchecked statements have been made about the faculty of 
domestic animals—dogs and cats—for finding their way home | 
after transportation by train and so on, and influences beyond 
our ken have been invoked very freely to account for such 
wonders. Wonderful things of the kind do happen, but 
before we invoke unknown influences for explanation we ought 
to eliminate very carefully those which are well known A 
dog taken from his home covers a circle of many miles as he 
runs aimlessly seeking some familiar object, and when he 
finds that familiar object he may proceed from it to the next, 
and so on, back to his home, where he is received as a sign 
that the age of miracles endures. A cat may find its way 
similarly, and all these are merely adopting the means (except 
the winged flight) which the carrier-pigeon also uses in his 
home-coming. About the pigeon itself there has been a great 
deal of misconception. It has been imagined that, provided a 
pigeon belongs to the variety which is called carrier or homing, 
it is enough to liberate the bird at any distance from its native 
cote, and it will then immediately fly straight home, led by 
some mysterious force which is beyond human understanding. 
There is so much in the universe that really is beyond this 
modest limit that it is quite unnecessary to invent difficulties 
gratuitously. As a matter of fact, very well known to all 
trainers of these pigeons, they have to be carefully practised 
in flights of constantly extending distances along the line in 
which it is desired to send them eventually, until a chain of 
landmarks has become familiar to them along the whole course 
between the point at which it is wished to liberate them and 
their native home. There is no more mystery in this than in 
a man’s finding his way along streets the features of which are 
known to him. Lord Avebury and other observers of insects 
have seen much to lead them to think that it is in the same 
simple manner that hymenopterous insects find their way 








back to their homes; they have no special loadstone. But 
yet, after all has been explained which is capable of explana. 
tion by means which we are ready to call natural, because we 
understand them a little and share them a little, there still 
seems to remain something over and above which quite 
defies all our attempts at explanation. The psychology 
of the lower animals is a subject very full of interest, of 
| which a very great deal still remains to be learnt; in fact, we 
have hardly made a beginning of knowledge in it. In the 
search for glimmerings of light we are constantly in difficulties 
by reason of our inveterate habit of trying to interpret the 
| Other animals’ psychical processes by our own, instead of 
observing them in as objective a manner as possible. It is a 
| subject which requires great patience and a close study, which 
; can only be the result of genuine interest in it; but the 
| rewards of the study might be conceivably of great price, if 
only as a means of revealing to us unexpected possibilities 
| and sympathies in our human selves. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


[To Tok Eprrok oF THe “SPKcraror.”] 





Srr,—Some years ago, when Mr. William O’Brien came tg 
Canada propagating Home-rule, an association was formed, 
under the name of “The Loyal and Patriotic Union,” to 
counteract his efforts and uphold the Governor-General, who, 


question was made president, but many of the members were 
Irishmen heartily attached to their Mother-country, and con- 
vinced that disunion would be her ruin. Anxious eyes are 
again turned from Canada to the coming legislation. The 
present Government in approaching this question can hardly 
be said to have a perfectly free hand. Its leaders supported 
Mr. Gladstone's Bill giving Ireland a national Assembly of 
her own, and at the same time representation in the British 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone was a great and good 


| man. He was above vulgar ambition. But it cannot be said 


that he was unaffected by the fierce struggle for power or 
that he was not liable to impulse. He was certainly 
impulsive when, to carry his measure of Home-rale, he 


| appealed not only to separatist sentiment, but to ignorance 


against education and to the masses against the classes, 
His speeches show that in dealing with Ireland he 
was dealing with an abstraction, in disregard, if not in 
ignorance, of the peculiarities of the case, economical, social, 


| or religious. He had been in Ireland only three weeks, and 


then not at a good point of view. As a hopeful precedent, he 
cited the dog-collar union of Sweden with Norway, which has 
since met its doom. If you give Ireland a national Legislature 
of her own, and at the same time representation in the British 
House of Commons, what will the outcome probably be? 
Will it not probably be Home-rule by instalments? Impose 
what statutory limitations you will on the subjects of Irish 
legislation, the Assembly will deal with them from a national 
point of view, thus keeping Nationalism alive, Its leaders will 
be, not municipal, but national politicians, whose aim is Home- 
rule. May not these men, sitting in the House of Commons 
as representatives of Ireland, be able, by playing on the balance 
of British parties, to cover the advance of their national 
Assembly towards the ultimate goal of their ambition? Does 
the conduct of the House of Commons in the past afford 
security against this result? To reform, truly municipal, in 
Ireland no objection, of course, can be raised. 

Why offer the Irish people a political revolution? Have 
the Irish people really asked for it? Political aspirants have, 
and the Irish are easily impressed and led,—a fact to be borne 
in mind by statesmen who assume that they are treating. with 
“Treland.” But the grievances and demands of the people 
have been apparently not political, but agrarian; though 
agitators, many of them American-Irish, have instilled hatred 
of England by painting her as the source of all evil. 
O’Connell’s repeal movement failed, though he had the full 
support of the priesthood. That of Smith O'Brien collapsed. 
It was ouly when the agrarian movement was combined with 
the political agitation that the political agitation made 
way. The opposition to the Union at the time in the Irish 
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Parliament was very strong. But it does not seem to have 
heen strong among the people. Cornwallis says that when he 
ye the Royal assent to the Act of Union not a murmur was 

F 4 in the streets, nor, as he believes, was there an expres- 
pas of ill-hamour throughout the whole city of Dublin. 
raya General Election for the United Kingdom which 
followed, the Annual Register for 1802 says that no 
supporter of the Union lost his election, or was even 
upbraided on that account; that in the county of 
Dublin alone did a candidate think his opposition to the 
Union such a claim to popular favour as to make it worth 
his while to allude to it; and that some of the largest 
and most independent counties returned strong supporters of 
the Union. The three foremost opponents of the Union in the 
Irish Parliament, Plunket, Foster, and Grattan, all sat in the 
United Parliament. Plunket solemnly embraced the Union ; 
Foster took an Trish office under Pitt; and Grattan denounced 
O'Connell. The proposal to abolish the Irish Viceroyalty, made 
by the Government in 1850, found little support in Ireland ; 
nor do the Lords-Lieutenant seem to have been, as such, 
objects of popular dislike ; some of them certainly have been 
very popular. When we ask what it is of which Ireland has 
to complain, we are told in general terms that she is not 
governed according to her own ideas. What then, specifically, 
are Ireland's own ideas? Are Irishmen themselves, those of 
Ulster and those of Connaught, agreed about them? Leave 
Ireland herself to state her needs and her grievances and 
bring them through her representatives before Parliament. 
Her needs, in the opinion of the true Irish patriots and 
Lilerals with whom it was for many years my privilege to 
hold intercourse on this question, did not include a political 
revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 

[We publish Mr. Goldwin Smith’s wise and temperate letter 
with great satisfaction, and are delighted to find that his 
devotion to the cause of the Union is unabated. Any serious 
Home-rule Bill must be referred to the people before it 
becomes law, and we are convinced that on such a 
reference it will be rejected by an overwhelming majority.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 





UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 
{To tur Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”’] 

Sir—It is to |e hoped that our popular War Minister has 
watched with interest the progress and result of the Spectator 
Experimental Company, and, more particularly, that he will 
have read and pondered the powerful article in your issue 
of September 15th before he commits the country to a 
new programme for the Militia. To me your proposition to 
constitute it in the form you advocate—namely, of a six 
months’ perfect training in the first instance, and afterwards 
“on Volunteer conditions "—would “ give us much more 
efficient soldiers, and, what is equally important, would enable 
a far better class of man to enter the Militia.” Your short 
supplementary article on “Universal Training” is equally 
admirable, and, I am glad to see, supports Lord Roberts’s 
views and those of the National Service League, of which he 
is the president. You have suggested how, by voluntary effort 
in the first instance, and quite apart from its value from a 
military point of view, the moral and physical tone of our 
population would be improved by a few weeks’ or months’ 
training on the moce! of the Spectator Experimental Company. 
By a curious coincidence, on the same date as your admirable 
articles appeared, I find one in the Speaker conceived in the 
exactly opposite spirit, and reproaching the Board of Educa- 
tion for having enlarged the curriculum of certain Voluntary 
schools so as to include rifle-shooting. And, a further coin- 
cidence, five days later the news arrives from Australia of 
Mr. H. C. Watson, the leader of the Labour Party and late 
Federal Prime Minister, advocating the adoption of a system 
of universal service on Swiss lines, on the ground that it is 
suicidal to neglect preparation for defence against aggression ! 
—I am, Sir, &e., A GENERAL OFFICER. 


” 


[To tur Epitor or tor “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 15th inst. we had the welcome 
news that henceforth the influence of the Spectator will be on 
the side of those who believe that military training for the 
people, ouite apart from any question of defence, is of such 





real need as to make it a matter of prime importance. But 
you stop short of advocating compulsivn, on the ground that 
the way of the English people is to take these matters by 
steps, and that it would be better to rely at first on voluntary 
effort, and you quote the case of the Education Act. Now, 
Sir, with all deference, it seems to me that the facts of that 
case are rather against your conclusion. 


We have for fifty years and more been carrying on the military 
education of the people by voluntary means. Teachers (or officers) 
and the taught (or rank-and-file) have all come forward without 
compulsion out of a desire to learn, and the whole has been (in 
the case of the Auxiliary Forces) largely dependent upon the 
public for the wherewithal to “carry on.” But matters have 
broken down. There is a steady decline in numbers. Last year 
six thousand three hundred and forty-seven more left than joined 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and there were a hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand less joined than Parliament in the 
Estimates allowed for. And yet on all hands there is the cry that 
things are not as they should be. Mr. Haldane calls for a “ nation 
in arms,” and mentions seven, eight, or nine hundred thousand as 
the numbers. He tells us that there is no safety without such forces, 
and all who look the world fair in the face know how weak we are, 
and see what strides Continental nations have made while we have 
stood still or even receded. Is not the case on all fours with the 
educational position in 1870? For fifty years or so voluntary effort 
had been responsible for education; but foreign countries were 
forging ahead, and we were being left behind. Voluntary effort, 
however praiseworthy, had passed its time, and this the nation 
recognised, with the result that compulsion was applied at once. 

That compulsion was willingly accepted, being deemed necessary 
for both the individual and the nation. We believe that compul- 
sion in military training is necessary now, both on individual and 
national grounds. The Liberal Party brought in compulsory 
education; will they bring in compulsory national training ? 
Why should they not? It would be a most truly democratic 
measure, bringing all ranks of life together to serve one great 
end, and teaching rich and poor, master and servant, cultivated 
and less cultured, to know more of one another and their ways of 
thought, and tending to throw down the barriers of class which 
too often now exist,—a great measure and worthy of a great 
Minister. Mr. Haldane has gone some way with his “ nation in 
arms,” but he will not get it except he asks and persuades the 
people to make the sacrifice which every nation in Europe (except 
ourselves) makes, and make it obligatory upon every Englishman 
to give some time to the service of the State which does so much 
for him. 


—I am, Sir, &e., EssE QUAM VIDERI. 


(To rue Epiror or tur “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Many of your readers will, I am sure, look with interest, 
if not with anxiety, to the comment which you promise us 
on the offer of alliance held out to the Spectator last week 
by the National Service League, and upon the eloquent 
appeal against compulsion made by Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
It is not the purpose of this letter to discuss the issues 
raised as to whether compulsion in any form is either 
desirable, or, if it were desirable, can be regarded as practical 
politics; though I take it that the Spectator would draw a 
distinction between compulsory universal training and com- 
pulsory universal military service. 

Nor is the Spectator likely to lose sight of the fact that the 
Briton at least is at his best when upon work which he is not 
compelled to do, but has taken up from choice or sense of duty. 
To the disastrous effect of compulsion upon his common-sense, and 
even upon his character, one would have thought that the Educa- 
tion and Vaccination Acts bore ample testimony. 

Certainly the National Service League is worthy of all support 
in desiring a nation in arms. The only doubt in the mind of 
many of us is as to the best means of attaining that end. The 
National Service League looks to propagandism and eventual 
legislation. Others prefer example and individual effort to any 
number of public meetings, 

The National Service League lifts its eyes only to the distant 
mountains of the Ideal. In doing so it misses the significance of 
the nearer landscape. We have in our Auxiliary Forces all the 
elements of a national Army. Of its existence the League is 
contemptuously oblivious. Yet our existing national Army 
claims that, given wise encouragement and a sympathetic and 
separate administration, it can not only treble its numbers, but 
become what it has never yet been allowed to be,—a real Army 
and an effective instrument for war. It frankly admits its present 
ineffectiveness ; but it declares that the voluntary experiment has 
never been given a fair trial. The object of the National Service 
League is apparently to deny it that trial. Yet, as you very 
justly remind us, universality, if it is ever to come at all, must 
come through the success and popularity of the voluntary system. 
The inspiration which gives birth to a national Army is a national 
spirit, and this can never be created by legislation. 

Even as it is there is national spirit enough and to spare 
amongst working men. The first and most urgent need of our 
existing national Army is not men, but officers. Battalions which 
are strong in good officers have practically an unlimited supply of 
men. It is among the upper and middle classes of England that 
this national spirit is wanting. Hence the officers of the Auxiliary 
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Forces are deplorably deficient in numbers; in training they are 
hardly lessso. A high standard of training can only be reached by 
competition for the honourable responsibilities of a commission, 
and competition can only result where the number of applicants 
exceeds the number of commissions. Once solve the problem of 
the supply of officers, and we shall have solved that of true 
efficiency. The difficulty is to persuade young men to be officers. 
Now the members of the National Service League are almost 
entirely drawn from the very class to which the Auxiliary Forces 
look for officers. Yeta comparatively small proportion of them are 
actively engaged as officers in promoting the efficiency of the 
national Army, or have sons who are so engaged. If an entente 
cordiale is really to be arranged between the Spectator and the 
League, I submit that the first step should be taken by the 
members of the League,—all of whom should take commissions in 
the Auxiliary Forces. This would “ give them something to do,” 
as Mr. Haldane has put it of the country gentlemen, which would 
be far more valuable and of infinitely greater assistance to the 
realisation of their aims as a League than making speeches and 
writing letters in favour of legislation which shall force them to 
do compulsorily what they have hitherto shown no inclination to 
do of their own accord. 

I am aware that a large proportion of the members of the 
League are retired military men, to whom therefore these remarks 
might be held not to apply. But even they would do well to 
emulate the patriotic actions of their fathers at the beginning of 
the second Volunteer movement. It is recorded that at an 
inspection of Volunteers held at Edinburgh in the early 
“sixties,” a young officer on the Staff of the inspecting General 
noticed a private in the ranks wearing the Crimean medal. 
(Patronisingly) : “So you were in the Crimea, my man?” “ Yes, 
Sir.” “Weally now, and in whose division did you serve?” 
“My own, Sir,” was the veracious and somewhat disconcerting 
reply! At present Kipling’s “strong men cheered in thousands 
while the striplings went to war” is far too accurate a descrip- 
tion of the men and methods of the National Service League for 
its programme to make real headway in the country 


—I an, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 
[We publish our corvespondent’s letter, but must not be 
held to associate ourselves with his strictures on the National 
Service League. Though our plan of campaign for attain- 
ing the ideal of universal training differs from that of the 


_ League, we fully recognise that the conversion of the British 


people on this question must be undertaken from many 
different sides and in many different ways.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





COMPULSION OR VOLUNTARYISM?P 

[To Tus EpITror or Tue “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The evident sincerity of the letter from Mr. Auberon 
Herbert headed “The Free Man or the Bound Man?” pub- 
lished in your columns of September 22nd, at once commands 
respect. I, however, whilst claiming to be equally sincere, am 
one of those who hold entirely different opinions from those 
expressed in the letter, and I cannot help being struck with 
the strange way in which the language used seems to be fitted 
for an argument from exactly the opposite point of view. 
Feeling this, I venture to reply to your correspondent’s letter 
almost in his own words. In doing sol offer my apologies in 
advance, and hope it will not be considered discoarteous. My 
object is simply to emphasise the wrong conclusions, which, as 
it seems to me, the writer draws from his study of our great 
national problem. 


Mr. Herbert says: “It is an old, old story. We see something 
well and usefully done by voluntary means, and then we say 
to ourselves : ‘ Why take the trouble to persuade the few when it is 
so easy to compel all?’” ‘This may be an old, old story, but surely 
an equally old story is this. We see something well and usefully 
done, apparently without effort, because people lave to do it aud 
look upon it as a matter of course, and then we say to ourselves: 
“ Why make it compulsory for people to do this? It is interfering 
with liberty. Why not leave it to their good feeling and sense of 
duty?” “We forget that” voluntaryism, when applied to the 
whole population of a country, and not merely to a special class 
or society, “carries in itself the seeds of its own destruction”; 
that it degenerates into indifference ; “that it separates the thing, 
whatever it is, from the active, living thought of the nation; 
that it turns those who are responsible for the management 
into a caste, narrow, short-sighted, intent only” on mecting 
the exigencies of the moment, “unmindful of” efficiency, 
thinking only of expediency, and “unperceiving the moral,” 
and physical, “influences” at work amongst “the mass of 
the people (it is a curious and instructive fact how preter- 
humanly stupid we all in some cases may become when you 
put” responsibility in our hands without power); “that after a 
time it leaves the people themselves profoundly indifferent ; that, 
like all” voluntary “systems, it” is apt to fail at the critical 
moment ; is prone, owing to its inexactness and uncertainty, “to 
try experiments,—these” amateur “machines have conditions of 
their own, and we are often obliged to serve them quite as much as 
they serve us. And lastly, like all the other evils of the world, after 
a time it provokes a strong reaction, it calls out in men’s hearts 
the galling sense of being treated” unfairly, “of being” used and 








made to act for others, “and then, peacefully or violen tly : 
weather or stormy weather” (generally raed for it yy at 
when the test comes), “it is got rid of, and there is one thea 
voluntary “system gone the way of all the rest. Look ten” 
all the” voluntary “systems—there have been plenty and Ae 
of them—and judge if that same story does not slowly » “ 
itself in each case. The great truth looks us in the face that 
are neither wise enough, nor far-seeing enough, nor scrupnlors 
enough, to trust ourselves” any longer to a Voluntary 5 stem 
as the basis of our national defence. (The words in quoteti 
marks are used by Mr. Herbert in his letter.) » 
—I am, Sir, &e., RayYMonp Smyrutes 

; Major (retired), ’ 

Army and Navy Club. 


(To rae Epitor oF Tae ‘‘Spectator.”] 
Srtr,—Surely the cry of “ compulsion,” as an argument Against 
universal military service, is an argument most unsound and 
unphilosophical. Does Mr. Auberon Herbert (Spectator 
September 22nd) admit its force as an argument against 
vaccination, or against paying the King’s taxes? When 4 
democracy like Switzerland wills to be “ compelled” to defend 
its hearths and homes, is the “compulsion” “ an interferencg 
with personal liberty”? Does it cancel the clever little 
Republie’s claim to be a free nation? Does it not rather 
connote a greater force of will, a stronger capacity of using 
the jewel of freedom, than Britain shows in merely talking of 
it,—“ storing” it, forsooth, in a bank that utters much base 
coin of claptrap and insular conceit? As a reader of the 
Spectator for forty years, I rejoice at your partial escape from 
Mr. Auberon Herbert's fallacies !—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. M. Oaxntey. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY, 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Srectrartor.’’) 
Srr,—I hope you will see your way to carry out the suggestion 
made by Mr. Auberon Herbert in the latter portion of his 
letter published in your last issue. I consider it an excellent 
idea, as it will bring together the originators, the contributors, 
and those who were the object-lesson to everybody interested 
in the defence and welfare of our country. The result of the 
Experiment bas shown that it is possible to train men sufi- 
ciently in six months to defend their eountry, at the same 
time developing their minds and bodies, and the sooner the 
law compels every lad between the ages of sixteen and nineteen 
years to serve a similar period of training the sooner will we 
have a better class of man, of greater value to bimeelf and 
his country than he is at present. I shall be glad to contribute 
towards the dinner, which should be attended, in my opinion, 
by all who helped as well as those who served.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. J. L. 
[We think Mr. Auberon Herbert's suggestion an excellent 
one, but we fear it would not be possible to reassemble the 
Company at the present moment. What we propose is to ask 
our readers to help us to gather the Spectator Experimental 
Company together at a dinner—preceded by a parade—next 
summer. Clearly all who helped so generously to maintain 
the Company, as well as all who served or instructed, 
should be present at the dinner. The names and addresses 
of the members of the Company and of the sergeant- 
instructors and fatigue-men haye all been preserved in view 
of some such function.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





POOR LAW EXPENDITURE. 

[To tame Eprror or tur “Srectator.”} 
Srtr,—In your article of the Ist inst. under this title the 
explanation which you suppose will be given of the great 
increase in poor relief expenditure since 1864 is that paupers 
are now much better cared for than they were then ; but, while 
you accept this explanation, and agree that it might be a true 
one if the comparison were made with the state of things 
before 1834, or with the years of uncertainty and experiment 
which immediately followed 1834, you ask: “ Why should this 
be true as regards 1864?” 

The object of this letter is to show that the explanation is 
absolutely correct even for 1864. At that time the state of 
the English workhouses would be hardly credited for their 
abominations. Any one who wishes to know the real facts 
has only to read Miss Louisa Twining’s account of London 
workhouses (“‘ Workhouses and Pauperism,” Methuen and Co, 
1898), and her statements are absolutely confirmed by the 
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— 
official report of two inspectors of the Poor Law Board, Dr, 
Edward Smith and Mr. Farnall, and by the inquiries of two other 
inspectors, Mr. Corbett and Dr. Markham. And what was true 
for London was truefor the whole country, witha fewexceptions. 
Modern Poor Law reform, in fact, only dates from the late 
“sixties.” The Metropolitan Poor Act of 1567 was passed 
for the main purpose of rendering the absolutely necessary 
yeform of London Poor Law institutions possible. At that 
time, throughout the whole country there was no proper 
elassification of inmates of workhouses, there were no Poor 
Law infirmaries, the nursing of the sick was entrusted to 
unskilled paupers, and the workhouse school was the rule and 
pot the exception. The Metropolitan Asylums Board had not 
come into existence. The treatment of vagrants was about 
as bad as it could be. Such separate schools as there were 
were botbeds of ophthalmia and infectious diseases. The 
period was far from being an enlightened one; the general 
principles of relief had been forgotten ; the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society had not come into existence. Indeed, Poor Law 
affairs were in as bad a state as it was possible to be. I have 
said somewhere that the Poor Law Board had slumbered and 
slept and let things slide generally. I now repeat it. Its 
awakening was a rude one. It is, of course, possible that the 
country has run from one extreme to the other, and I am not 
going to say that institutional reform has not been carried out 
extravagantly in many cases. The Poplar and West Ham 
disclosures show that it has, and the Local Government Board 
have not kept that firm control over Poor Law expenditure 
which they should have done. But I can hardly imagine that 
even Mr. Gogay would wish to revert to the ante-1868 period. 
I believe that one of his remedies is the establishment of old- 
age pensions. Why, the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. Their cost would be anything from £5,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 or more, and they would be tacked on to strictly 
Poor Law expenditure, so that our last state would be worse 
than the first. I would recommend Mr. Gogay to study Poor 
Law history more thoroughly before he steps into the Poor 
Law arena. His buld columns of figures (vide his letter in 
your issue of September 15th) are absolutely valueless taken 
without any explanation. But I will make them more useful 
by drawing attention to the following facts :— 

(1) In 1841 the net annual value of property was £62,540,030 ; 
in 1902 it was £143,469,405. 

(2) In 1834 the rate of poor relief expenditure per head of 
population was 8s. 9}d.; in 1904 it was 8s. Ojd. 

(3) The value of property in England was £100,000,000 in 1600, 
£3,600,000,000 in 1833, and £15,000,000,000 in 1901; or, taken per 


head of population, was £22 in 1600, £120 in 1833, and £361 in | 


1901. 

(4) The capital of the United Kingdom was £6,000,000,000 in 
1865, and £15,000,000,000 in 1901. 

(5) Finally, the burden of poor relief expenditure sits lightly 
on the ratepayer compared with all his other burdens. 
The country has grown vastly richer since 1864, its manu- 
factures have increased, and its pauperism and poor relief 
expenditure should have increased too. But, in spite of defec- 
tive administration, pauperism has largely diminished since 
1849, on Mr. Gogay’s own showing. It might be diminished 
still move if the House of Commons (which is really account- 
able for the vast increase of expenditure during the last 
fifteen years) were not continually putting stops in the way by 
its Socialistic legislation.—I am, Sir, &c., W. CHANCE. 

Orchards, Godalming. 

|We must close the correspondence on this subject.—Ep 
Spectator.] 





CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

[To tne Eprror or tur “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—According to the last available statistics, the number of 
students who attended an evening school at any time during 
the year 1903-4 was 696,882. Of these, 155,623 were between 
twelve and fifteen years of age, and 359,503 between fifteen 
and twenty-one. The great majority of the pupils do not 
proceed, as they ought to, direct from the day to the evening 
school, and the inevitable result is that the instruction in the 
latter tends to be a mere repetition, and not « continuation, of 
what has been taught in the former. Attention has been 
drawn again and again to the educational waste which this 
involves. From the social and economic standpoint the con- 
sequences are equally deplorable. The most critical period in 
the lives of these children is when they are first released 





| week during the winter months until the age of sixteen. 


from school influence and control. It is then that the habits 
are formed which will determine their whole future career. 
To spend millions upon the development of certain faculties 
for the few years during which school attendance is obligatory, 
and afterwards to make no systematic effort to direct those 
faculties into wholesome channels, is the immediate cause of 
countless social evils. 

We are repeatedly assured that the public are not yet pre- 
pared for any law to compel attendance at a continuation school. 
This is probably correct, and laws in advance of public opinion 
are apt to remain a dead letter. But that no local authority 
should in any circumstances be able to compel a child to 
attend a continuation school, however much it would be to the 
obvious benefit of the child, is an anomaly. An attempt 
was made in the House of Commons last Session by Sir 


John Brunner to remove this disability, Clause XXXV. 
of Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill, it will be remembered, 
empowers local education authorities to provide vacation 


schools, &c., and to make arrangements for attendance to the 
health and physical condition of elementary-school children. Sir 
John Brunner proposed to confer this additional power upon 
them,—*“ power to frame bye-laws, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, to enforce the attendance of children at con- 
tinuation schools up to the age of seventeen.” The amendment, 
however, met with such unexpected opposition that it was not 
pressed to a division. Mr. Birrell’s refusal to accept it is difficult 
to understand. One of the main functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion is to promote means whereby educational opportunities may 
be more widely used. There was no suggestion of compelling 
local authorities to take action, and every regulation that 
might be made had to be submitted to and sanctioned by 
the Board. Possibly an amendment to the same effect in the 
House of Lords will have a better prospect of success. That 
attendance can be enforced has been abundantly proved by 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co., who refuse to employ any lad 
unless he has passed the sixth standard and attends an evening 
school up to the age of nineteen. The effect which the obligatory 
attendance of the firm’s employés has had in stimulating the 
voluntary attendance of others is most gratifying. At both the 
Winnington Park and Barnton Continuation Schools, with which 
the firm is associated, considerably more than half of those in 
attendance are voluntary pupils. Parents have been driven to 
realise the importance of education beyond the elementary stage, 
and are determined that their children shall not be deprived of 
the advantages enjoyed by those in Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and 
Co.’3 employment. Similar good results might be anticipated 
wherever the principle of compulsion was introduced, even to a 
limited extent. 

The hostile attitude displayed by the House of Commons may 
conceivably have arisen from an unfounded suspicion that accept- 
ance of the amendment implied the acceptance of an agreement 
with the provisions contained in Sir John Brunner’s Bill to 
amend the Education Acts, 1870-1903. Obviously the amendment 
involved nothing of the kind; but even had such been the case, 
the opposition cannot easily be justified. The Bill is based upon 
the soundest educational principles, and when presented to the 
Flouse was supported by Sir W. Anson, Mr. Burt, Mr. Butcher, 
Mr. Crooks, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Masterman, and Mr. 
George White. That one of its clauses has provoked criticism is 
undeniable. Clause I. (1) (b) provides that local authorities 
may fix twelve as the minimum age for total exemption 
from attendance at the day-school in the case of boys who 
have definite and regular agricultural employment, and whose 
parents desire that they shall be so employed, on condition that 
they attend a continuation school for at least two evenings a 
At first 
sight this might be considered reactionary; it may fairly be 
argued that the school-life of country children is all too short as 
it is, and that there can be no ground for reducing it. As a 
general statement this is perfectly true; but the rural districts 
present problems which call for exceptional treatment. Experi- 


| ence conclusively shows that, if lads are to be useful on a farm, 


| they must go there at an early age. 


| school for the 


Those best fitted for an 
agricultural life are the strong but dull lads, who can barely 
struggle through the standards, and are perforce kept at 
maximum period. To retain them long 


| after they have ceased to derive benefit from the school 


fosters a spirit of insubordination and a dislike of all 


| authority which quickly find expression when they are under 


| the orders of a carter or a shepherd. 


| 


Educationally, it can 
hardly be questioned that the lad who left school at the age of 
twelve and attended a continuation school for the next four years 
would be in a better position than the one who remained until 
the age of fourteen or so and was then left to depend upon his 
own resources, The idle loafing, moreover, in dismal lanes on 


| the long winter evenings has proved the ruin of many a promising 


Indirectly several advantages would result 


village boy and girl. 
It would do away with the 


from the suggested concession. 


| necessity for any half-time system, which is bad for the child, 


dislocates the school, and irritates the teacher. It would promote 
the establishment of continuation schools, for farmers have 
expressed their readiness to maintain them, on the principle of 
do ut des, if they can obtain the labour that they require upon 
the land. It would not, as some have feared, necessarily impose 
a new burden upon local authorities, for the Bill is optional, and 


| if the Act were adopted an experiment might be made at one of 


| the continuation schools already in operation. } 
' of a compromise, and the true policy in education is to devise 





It is in the nature 
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regulations that are capable of adjustment to the varying needs 
of different sections of the community. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

_ Stratton, Cirencester. 

[We publish Mr. Medd’s letter with great satisfaction, for 
we are convinced that the need of continuation schools to 
supplement our present system of elementary education is a 
vital one. We sincerely trust that the principles underlying 
Sir John Brunner’s Bill may be accepted. We would follow 
the continuation school by three months’ military training, as 
advocated in our first leading article of to-day’s issue.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


Joun C. MEDD. 





JOHN WESLEY AND ETERNAL TORTURE. 
(To tax Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—I ought to have remembered that it is only the First 
Series of Wesley’s Sermons, fifty-three in number, “to which 
reference is made in the Trust-Deeds of the Methodist 
Chapels, as Constituting, with Mr. Wesley’s Notes on the 
New Testament, the standard doctrines of the Methodist 
Connexion.” (I quote from the title-page.) I regret the 
mistake, and apologise for it. I will only ask for space for 

one passage from this First Series; it !s im Sermon XV. :— 
“*«These shall go away into eternal punishment, and the 
righteous into life eternal.’ It should be observed, that it is the 
very same word which is used, both in the former and the latter 
clause. It follows that either the punishment lasts for ever, or 
the reward, too, will come to an end:—no, never, unless God 


could come to an end, or his mercy and truth could fail. ..... 
The wicked, meantime, shall be turned into hell, even all the 
people that forget God. ..... They will be ‘cast into the lake 


of fire burning with brimstone,’ originally ‘ prepared for the devil 

and his angels’: where they will gnaw their tongues for anguish 
and pain; they will curse God and look upward. There the dogs 
of hell—pride, malice, revenge, rage, horror, despair—continually 
devour them. ‘There ‘they have no rest, day or night, but the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth for ever and ever!’ For ‘ their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.’” 

John Wesley would not have liked, I think, that his 
sermons, the fifty-three and the rest, should be regarded as 
“the various record of a long history,” from which “ it would 
be easy to extract many passages which, taken alone, would 
give a very erroneous idea of his general teaching” (see 
Spectator of September 22nd). He revised his publica- 
tions with great care. He insists emphatically on their 
directness and pluinness. “Every serious man who peruses 
these”—he says of the fifty-three—‘will see in the 
clearest manner, what these doctrines are which I embrace 
ard teach as the essentials of true religion.’ Your corre- 
spondent “C. S.” suggests a hope that John Wesley's “ideas 
as to future punishment may have become modified as his life 
and-experience advanced.” The Second Series, from which I 
quoted before, were issued in 1788. In the preface to these 
Wesley says: “ What is the praise of man to me, that have 
one foot in the grave, and am stepping into the land whence I 
shall not return?” The sermons had been for the most part 
printed in magazines. He says:— 

“Perhaps I may be better able than another to revise my own 
writings, in order either to retrench what is redundant, to supply 
what is wanting, or to make any further alterations which shall 
appear needful. To make these plain discourses more useful, I 
purpose now to range them in proper order...... so that one may 
illustrate and confirm the other.” 

There can be no doubt, I think, that John Wesley to the 
end of his long life regarded his sermons—the Second Series 
no less than the First—as embodying without change his 
system of belief, and that of this the doctrine of which I have 
quoted illustrations formed in his view an essential part.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. Lt D. 





WHY MINERS FORCE THE NON-UNIONIST. 
[To tae Epvrron or tae “Srecraror.”’) 
S1r,—In your very fair article upon “Socialism and Labour’ 
in the Spectator of September 22nd one point is omitted from 
the consideration of South Wales miners’ affairs. The non- 
Unionists have been working under terms and conditions 
agreed upon between the employers and the Trade-Union 
representatives; and to secure those terms the Union incurs 
large expenditure,—not alone the general wage-rate, but also 
the constantly varying circumstances in each colliery being 
dealt with by the Conciliation Board or referee (usually one 
masters’ representative and one miners’ agent). The non- 


acess 
yet refuses to pay one penny towards the cost. Therefore the 
Umionist declines to work with a man who will not meet hig 
fair share of outlay on joint account.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ARFoNypp, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE 
[To tue Eptrok oF THR “SexcraTor.”| 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a word on some passages jn 
the review of Mr. Shore's book, “ The Origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” in the Spectator of September 15th, p. 369, col, 99 
“Customs of inheritance are very helpful in tracing the origin 
of the race.” “The custom of primogeniture its-lf is evidenes 
of a Norwegian settlement.” On the first statement, I should 
say that few things are more deceptive ; the opposite assertion, 
that mankind in like stages of civilisation and environment 
has always produced like (not identical) customs and institg. 
tions, I believe to be nearer the truth. On the second, I would 
ask, what is meant by primogeniture? Is it male primogeni. 
ture, the exclusive birthright of the eldest son, or ig jt 
absolute primogeniture, the exclusive birthright of the first. 
born, whether female or male? We have both kinds in the 
Pyrenees, and that without distinction of race. The Basques, 
being the most conservative race, retained absolute primo- 
geniture longer than the more mixed races, their neighbours, 
But even among the Basques there were families, both among 
French and Spanish Basques, where male primogeniture pre. 
vailed; others, of equally high consideration, where absolute 
primogeniture prevailed. I bave ascertained this, not only 
from books, but from the descendants of female heiresses 
whose brothers and uncles were excluded, from inspec. 
tion of lawsuits in family records, from parochial and 
municipal archives. But the fact marks no distinction of 
race. Both were found among Gascons and others, as well as 
among Basques. More to the East, in Upper Aragon, we find 
the house-community, with its elected head, either man or 
woman, or even an adopted stranger. I bave found traces of 
it as far as the Dordogne in France and the province of Leon 
in Spain; but it is no evidence of difference of race. The 
vicinal system of the Saxons, still preserved among the 
Transylvanian Saxons, is also characteristic of the Pyrenees, 
and prevails among Gascons, Basques, and other races. So 
with various other customs. Of these customs and institu- 
tions the late Mr. A. R. Whiteway has given a full account in 
“The Pyrenean Past” (Harrison and Sons, 1903). It has an 
excellent bibliograpby and full references. A perusal will, I 
think, show what caution is necessary before accepting 
customs as a test of race.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Sare. WENTWORTH WEBSTER, 








IS THERE A LENDING LIBRARY FOR 
MISSIONARIES ? 
[To Tue Eoiron or TUB “SrEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—TI bave the pleasure of reading the Spectator lent me by 
a friend, to whom I loan a paper equally interesting to him, 
and as I looked over your special “ Literary Supplement” for 
June 30th, 1906, 1 was wicked enough to be really covetous, 
thus breaking one of the great Commandments. The reason I 
felt so must. be put down to that list of yours, for there I saw 
the notices of so many books one would be so delighted to 
read. Your valuable space will only allow me to mention 
three or four: “The Life of Alfred Ainger,” “ The Life of 
Alexander Hamilton,” “ Cornish Saints and Sinners,” “ History 
of the Indian Mutiny,” &e., &c. Do any of your readers know 
of a loan elub where missionaries might apply for books at a 
small cost, returning them by post after a reasonable time 
allowed for reading? The prices of some of these are utterly 
beyond the missionary’s purse; but they would value being 
able to read them at a small cost, and undertaking to send 
back post-free.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. STOOKE. 
New Missionary Home (East Beach), Chefoo, N. China. 


THE BATTLE OF MOUNT BADON. 

(To tue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—In your review of “ Memorials of Old Somerset” in the 
Spectator of September 15th you have adopted the now 
generally received opinion that the scene of the battle of 
Badon Hill must be looked for within the borders of the 
county. Dr. Guest in his “ Early English Settlements ” showed 





Unionist gets the benefit of all the organisation and effort, 


the impossibility of the battle having been fought so far 
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to the west as Somerset, and he fixed its site at Badbury 
Rings, in East Dorset. His view was accepted by J. R. 
Green (“ Making of England,” p. 89, n. 2), has been followed 
by other writers, and is now, I think, held by almost every 
student of English history.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. J. Houspen. 





THE ELEMENT “MER” IN SUSSEX PLACE- 
NAMES. 
[To tue Eprror oF tue “Srecrator.”) 
§r,—Your correspondent Mr. A. L. Mayhew in the Spectator 
of September 22nd is surely a little hasty, boil in his facts 
and in his conclusions, when he says: “ Mere is simply an old 
English word for a sheet of water, the word which occurs in 
Windermere. Any connexion with the Russian mir is an 
impossibility. No Slavonic word has ever formed a part of 
any English place-name.” It is unwise to dogmatise in 
regions of great obscurity. I pointed out the curious fact 
that in the district of England where a Slavonic custom 
chiefly survives, the element “ mer” is of very frequent 
occurrence, and I contrasted this fact with the Russian name 
“mir” for a village community. This may be a pure 
coincidence, but Ido not think so. If a Slavonic custom is 
here, there is every reason to expect Slavonic place- 
names. Mr. Mayhew’s misleading statement that “mere 
is simply an old English word for a sheet of water” 
would not by itself exclude Slavonic origin, for mere exists in 
the Slavonic and Russian form more, and means marsh or fen 
lands as readily as it means a sea or a sheet of water. But 
Mr. Mayhew has apparently never heard of another “mere” 
with an entirely different meaning and a different origin,—an 
English word once widely used, and still employed in rural 
districts (see Murray). ‘“ Mere,” in the sense of a boundary 
ora green road serving as a boundary or a measure of land, 
occurs in original Teutonic, in old Norse, in old English. 
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Two other loiterers were staring. Girl 

And boy, he five, she scarcely four; each curl 

Fine gold, each round face showing rose-hues, plain 
Through late-made dirt-marks, that meek ragged twain 
Gazed on earth's autumn gifts in rich array, 

A show, no feast. “Go in, go in, I'll pay.” 

They turned. I chinked the silver in my hand. 

“ What will you have? What fruit?” The girl rescanned 
The window, a wild heart within her beat, 

Tiptoe in broken shoes, she whispered: “ Pete— 

Is the great big ‘uns ever meant to eat ?” 


I see the boy now. He in still surprise 
Doubts, studies me, takes heart, trusts ears and eyes, 
Opens a mouth, cherubic when it shuts, 
And says: “ Them’s melons, silly. Please, Sir, nuts.” 
W. G. 








BOOKS. 


——-- 
MRS. GASKELL AND HER WORK.* 

“In the first place, Cranford is in possession of the Amazons.” 
This, the first sentence of Cranford, might very well stand as 
a criticism of contemporary English fiction. It is at this 
moment, more than ever before, in possession of the Amazons. 
So much so, that for the last year or two not only have more 
than half the novels published been written by women, but 
even the heroines of these novels are represented as being 
in a large number of cases also writers of fiction. It is, of 
course, easy enough to point to a great many novel-writers 
who are men; and taking European fiction as a whole, as 
distinct from English, it would be easy to prove that the 
greatest novels of the world were all written by men. But 
ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century the woman 
novelist has gradually extended her domain. If we put 
Miss Burney and Evelina on one side, we may fairly take 





It is used by Trevisa:—‘ Nother to sette her feeldes by 
boundes, nother by meres.” It is probably in this sense—a | 
sense not at all incompatible with the concept “ mir ”—that | 
it is used in Sussex, which is a comparatively dry county. 
“The mearing of the parishes” rather suggests the separation | 
of communities. Of course, it may be that the word mir is 
derived from the Russian mzru, meaning “ peace” or “world” ; 
but this would not exclude relationship to “ mer,’ and I am 
inclined to think that the element “mer” in names of places, 
where the custom of Borough English obtains, is of Slavonic 
origin.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tue WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 





POETRY. 


VILLAGE STUDY. 
Tne window of the fruiterer’s shop had been 
Just dressed by his dark daughter, Emmeline ; 
I call the girl creative in her way, 
She gives us a fresh picture every day, 
And on that morning when October, proud 
To be the sun's love still, with silver cloud 
Graced his free course through song-deserted sky, 
What shapes, what hues, the great life-gilding eye 
Glowed on and gloried in! Em's background held 
Blonde melons, like enchanters’ caskets swelled 
With sleeping treasures. Sharp and pure and pale, 
The yellows of Spain’s lemons next her hale, 
Swart-cheeked, smooth, copper-streaked, round onions struck 
Soprano on contralto. Never luck, 
But skill beside them in a heap put down 
Blood-bright tomatoes. Here and there was thrown 
A rough-skinned cucumber’s raw shadeless green, 
And in a left-hand corner, gaily seen, 
Small apples crowded, green with red flecked o'er ; 
Green, jewel-bloomed, still smiling, though no more 
Fair leaves embowered them, French grapes aloft 
From dexterously dangled twine hung soft. 
A simple centre-piece dashed on my view 
The artist's single streak of gaudy blue, 
Thin paper lining a frail punnet where 








Lay filberts woodland-brown. I stopped to stare. 


this feminine movement to have begun with the immortal 
works of Jane Austen. And from her time onwards there has 


| almost always been at least one woman writer whose works 


bid fair to be numbered among the classics. Susan Ferrier, 


| Maria Edgeworth, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George 


Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, these names present themselves in 
an almost unbroken sequence. Many people would, no 
doubt, at first deny the right of Mrs. Oliphant to be 
included in this honourable list; but such sceptics should 
re-read the whole of that admirable series of stories to which 
she gave the general name of Zhe Chronicles of Carling- 
ford. They would then acknowledge that in these stories, at 
any rate, Mrs. Oliphant touched a very high level. Not least 
in this list is the author whose works Messrs. Smith and Elder 
have determined to give the world an opportunity of 
re-reading. It is curious to reflect how difficult it has 
been hitherto to read Mrs. Gaskell’s work asa whole. There 
certainly has been at least one illustrated edition of Cranford, 
and Wives and Daughters bas also been republished; but 
those readers who are not fortunate enough to possess Mrs. 
Gaskell in original editions have been driven to delving into 
old magazines, and even, in many instances, to the crime of 
smuggling. The present writer is guiltily conscious that the 
edition which the world owes to Baron Tauchnitz is the only 
one in the house in which the complete works of Mrs. Gaskell 
are available. The “ Knutsford” Edition, well printed and 
in convenient-shaped volumes, will prove a real godsend both 
to those who have not read their Mrs. Gaskell, and to the 
older generation who are anxious to revive their memories 
of her pure and admirable style. 

It will come as a surprise to younger readers who have 
always had Mrs. Gaskell’s work before them as a whole to 
hear of the immense sensation created by Mary Barton. Good 
as this book is as a story, Mrs. Gaskell does not seem in it to 
have found her real medium, and one cannot help suspecting 
that some of the success which it attained was due to the 
intense political interest which centred in Lancashire in the 
“hungry forties.” The student of Mrs. Gaskell should cer- 
tainly read it first, and Sylvia's Lovers, Ruth, and North and 
South should immediately follow. We may weep for and with 
poor Ruth, and suffer from a slight suspicion that Margaret 
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in North and South was a prig; but these novels duly finished, | the “ Concluding Remarks,” generally attributed to Mr. Green, 


words will not express the delight with which the reader will 
pass on to Cranford and Cousin Phyllis. Even in the latter, 
however, exquisite idyll though it may be, there is still left a 
little sense of that brevity and jerkiness of writing which are 
never quite absent from Mrs. Gaskell, except in Cranford and 
in her masterpiece, Wives and Daughters. No one should 
forget to read her shorter sketches, Mr. Harrison’s Confessions, 
Morton Hall, Company Manners, and a host of others; and 
persons under twenty are highly recommended to peruse the 
Old Nurse’s Story, from which they have quite a good chance 
of obtaining a delightful night of insomnia. But the earlier 
novels and sketches are merely, as it were, the trimmings and 
ornaments of Mrs. Gaskell’s genius. In Wives and Daughters 
she made a new departure, She “found herself,” and produced 
a work which is within its own limits perfect. 

It is very difficult to remember any such gallery of 
portraits as we have in this “everyday” story. The men as 
well as the women are admirably drawn, and Mr. Gibson, the 
apotheosis of the country doctor, Squire Hamley and his two 
sons, Osborne and Roger, Mr. Preston, and even Mr. Hender- 
son, the fair Cynthia’s final choice, all stand distinctly before 
us. But perhaps the greatest triumph of the book is Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, afterwards Mrs. Gibson, the former governess 
at “The Towers,” the great house in the neighbourhood of 
Hollingford, whom Mr. Gibson marries to provide a lady as a 
companion to his only daughter Molly. This is the lady who 
has “such a deep feeling about duty that she thinks it ought 
only to be talked about in church, and in such sacred places 
as that”; and a thousand little touches give with admirable 
restraint the portrait of the vain, self-indulgent, weak, but, 
on the whole, good-hearted woman. What can make us 
understand her so well as her reflections before her second 
marriage, when Lady Cumnor (the gruff Countess who reigns 
over Hollingford) proposes that Molly Gibson should go and 
stay with her at her school until the wedding-day ?— 

“Tf Molly came to be an inmate of her house, farewell to many 
little background economies, and a still more serious farewell to 
many little indulgences, that were innocent enough in themselves, 
but which Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s former life had caused her to look 
upon as sins to be concealed; the dirty dog’s-eared delightful 
novel from the Ashcombe circulating library, the leaves of which 
she turned over with a pair of scissors; the lounging chair which 
she had for use at her own home, straight and upright as she sate 
now in Lady Cumnor’s presence; the dainty morsel, savoury and 
small, to which she treated herself for her own solitary supper— 
all these and many other similarly pleasant things would have to 
be foregone if Molly came to be her pupil, parlour-boarder, or 
visitor, as Lady Cumnor was planning.” 

Cynthia Kirkpatrick, too, Mrs. Gibson’s own daughter, what 
an admirable picture we have of her! Mrs. Gaskell has 
succeeded through the cold medium of ink and paper in 
convincing the reader of Cynthia’s extraordinary beauty 
and charm, weak and selfish as she really isincharacter. But 
it is to Molly Gibson we must turn if we want to find the 
perfection of an English heroine. Her sweet seriousness, her 
steadfastness of mind and character, are wonderfully rendered. 
What knowledge of human nature, too, Mrs. Gaskell shows 
when of the two brothers, Osborne and Roger Hamley, she 
makes the clever, sensible Roger, and not the fastidious Osborne, 
succumb to Cynthia’s rather meretricious charms, and fail to 
perceive that Molly in looks and everything else is worth six 
of her. Mrs. Gaskell’s delicate humour is displayed to per- 
fection in the chapter called “The Charity Ball,” and the 
reader feels some of the disappointment of the old ladies of 
Hollingford when “the Duchess,” who is to come with the 
Cumunor party, arrives and proves to be “a fat middle-uged 
woman dressed almost like a girl—in a sprigged 
muslin with natural flowers in her hair but not a vestige of a 
jewel ora diamond. Yes, it must be the duchess; but what 
was a duchess without diamonds?” Mrs. Gibson’s comments 
on the ball are also delightful. She is very angry with 
Cynthia for being so tired afterwards, but considers it the 
natural consequence of dancing with everybody who asked 
her. “Partners whose names were in the ‘Red Book’ would 
not have produced half the amount of fatigue.” It would be 
easy to go on for many pages selecting delightful episodes 
and inimitable passages of word-painting from Wives and 
Daughters. Enough has perhaps been said to induce sub- 
scribers to the “Knutsford” Edition to await with great 
impatience the appearance of this book in what, alas! must be 
the last volumes of the series, volumes marked, as is said in 





wood, with “what would have been a triumphal Column 
crowned with a capital of festal leaves and flowers ; now it is 
another sort of column—one of those sad white Pillars which 
stand broken in the churchyard.” As to how thege « Con, 
cluding Remarks” came to be written, a characteristic stor 
is recorded of the late Mr. George Smith, who contrived to nd 
the intimate friend as well as the publisher of a whole 
group of novelists. When Mrs. Gaskell died with her novel 
unfinished, Mr. George Smith appeared on horseback at the 
door of Mr. Greenwood’s house at Hampstead, and asked that 
distinguished publicist’s aid in regard to Wives and Daughters 
as he had asked it when Denis Duval was left unfinished by 
Thackeray. In both cases the work of making the story’s 
end intelligible was performed with admirable discretion, and 
amply justified Mr. George Smith’s reliance upon Mr. Green. 
wood’s instinct and sympathy. 

It is impossible for lovers of English fiction not to lament 
bitterly that Mrs. Gaskell did not live to write more storieg 
in this her last and most successful vein; but the master. 
piece was destined to remain unfinished, and her first great 
triumph in depicting the quiet home life of the professiona} 
and middle classes in England was unhappily her last. 





THE INVASION OF ENGLAND.* 

THERE are those who never tire of telling us that the main 
causes of our military unpreparedness are a want of patriotism 
in our people and the manceuvres of the politicians. We 
are far from convinced that this is the case. On the contrary, 
we believe that Englishmen of all classes would be prepared 
to make almost any sacrifice of their time and money were 
they really convinced that such a sacrifice was required, 
That they are not convinced is the fault of their expert 
advisers, both naval and military. While the sailors tell us 
that invasion is impossible, the soldiers are always insisting 
that nothing but Continental methods will avail to give usa 
National Army fit to cross bayonets with Continental troops, 
Hence many of our military experts do all they can to decry 
voluntary effort in every form in order that they may, by 
securing the breakdown of the voluntary system, prove the 
need for universal compulsory service. What they fail to see 
is that it is their own campaign against voluntary effort which 
does so much to sap the patriotism of the people, and is so 
largely responsible for the tired indifference of many amongst 
us to the undoubted gravity of the present situation. 

No better example of this attitude of mind could be found 
than in a little book called The Writing on the Wall, recently 
published by an anonymous writer who calls himself “ General 
Staff,” and who is evidently an officer of high rank and an 
out-and-out admirer of the German Army. The subject of 
which it treats is a German invasion of England in 1908. 
Briefly outlined, the story is as follows. On the night of 
May 3lst a torpedo attack without declaration of war is 
made upon the British fleet which has assembled in Ports- 
mouth Roads for a great naval review. This surprise attack, 
after the manner of the Japanese, is followed by an invasion 
in June. Nota mere “raiding force” by kind permission of 
the Committee of Defence, but no less than ten army corps, 
without horses, vehicles, or artillery of any description, but 
with bicycles for fifty per cent. of the men, are landed at 
various points on our coast, from Bognor in the South to 
Lowestoft on the East. By the evening of June 9th the 
British forces are in position on the Surrey Hills, and in 
touch with the invaders concentrated against them. On the 
morning of the 10th an attack is carried out on the British 
positions, which run west and east from Guildford through 
Boxhill, Reigate, and Titsey to Knockholt. In view of the 
failure of the Volunteers to resist the German onslaughts at 
Hackhurst Down, Boxhill, and Limpsfield, a local victory of the 
Aldershot Division on the Albury Downs is of no avail, and by 
midday on June 10th the whole country between Dartford, 
Caterham, and Dorking is covered with panic-stricken men 
pouring towards London, and absolutely disorganised. Only 
the Aldershot Army Corps retires defeated but not disgraced. 
Nor do things go better on the north of London, where the 





* (1) The Writing on the Wall. By “ General Staff.” London: W. Heine- 
mann. (3s. 6d. net. ]——(2) The Invasion of 1910, with a Full Account of the Siege 
of London. By William Le Queux. With Naval Chapters by H. W. Wilson. 
London: Eveleigh Nash. [6s.])——(3) Our Birthright : an Essay on the Vitality 
and Resources of the Nation in Relation to National Defence, By “ Optimist. 
London; A. Constable and Co. [is.]j 
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British positions on the line of the Essex Stour are similarly | 


and retirement soon becomes a rout “owing to the 
’ 


d , oJ 
a in the discipline of the auxiliary forces.” To 


breakdown 
make a long story short, 
enters London and sets light to that part of the City enclosed 


between Cheapside, King William Street, Cannon Street, and 
st. Paul’s Churchyard. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


| 


on June 12th the German army | 


So far the story is on a par with that version of a similar | 


invasion from the pen of the sensational Mr. Le Queux which 
has recently been delighting or terrifying the readers of the 


Daily Mail, and is now published in book form. But) 


there is an important difference. In both causes England’s 


“oa be regained. In Mr. Le Queux’s Invasion of 1910 
the British Government and the Parliament at Bristol 
decline altogether to surrender, and after some desperate 
street fighting the German armies in London, cut off from 
their base by the British Fleet, and gradually worn down by 
the peristent hammering of a nation of ill-organised riflemen, 
are compelled to lay down their arms. 
finds favour with “ General Staff,” however, we have not the 
fortitude to see our capital destroyed. We pay an indemnity 
of £500,000,000, and sign an agreement to give the invaders a 
safe conduct back to Germany, and not to reopen hostilities 
for another twelve months. No sooner has Germany recovered 
her Army of England than she declares war on France and 
defeats her, and then proceeds to annex Denmark, Holland, 
aud the Netherlands; after which she takes advantage of 
the death of the Emperor of Austria to swallow all the 
German-speaking portions of that Empire. The immense 
strength of the German Navy in 1913, and the advan- 
tazes of her new harbours in the newly acquired terri- 
tories, entirely preclude us from attempting a revenge, 
Learning wisdom at last from our disasters, we determine to 
reconstruct “a modern army, on modern lines, with universal 
service as its basis.” The ideal system which “ General 
Staff” propounds is highly typical of the school of thought 


to which the writer belongs. In addition to a long-service 


and of the sea is only temporarily lost, and will within | 


In the version which | 
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On this crucial point of organisation—which, by the way, has 
by no means escaped Mr. Haldane’s notice—“ General Staff ” 
is silent. He thinks that “the military authorities have done 
their best with the means at their disposal.” Still less does 
he criticise our Intelligence Department, though, according 
to his version, which, however, we have no reason to believe 
is prophetic, it will have failed to give any warning of the 
immense concentration going on at the end of May at the 
German ports. Apparently he holds to be quite reasonable the 
deplorable strategy which selects passive defence on a line 
so near London as the Surrey hills as the proper mode of 
meeting the invader; and quite natural, and even proper, the 
hopeless breakdown of the Staff system, which could not feed 
a hundred and thirty thousand men for one night on those 
downs because it was raining, and had failed to produce any 
organisation of transport in a country teeming with waggons 
and horses. Nothing is said as to the ostrich-like incapacity 
of those responsible for the organisation of home defence. 
They are astonished to find that the invader brings bicycles 
instead of horses, and never think of utilising the three 
million bicycles which certainly exist in this country, for the 
purpose of meeting and of delaying the hostile advance. 
But though “General Staff” is silent, what are we to say 


| of those who positively allowed the Volunteers to be half- 


Army, voluntarily enlisted for garrisoning India and the | 


Colonies in times of peace, we are to have a National 
Army of one hundred thousand men with the colours, obtained 


by a Militia ballot slightly extended, to serve one year in the | 


infantry, two in the cavalry or infantry, and nine in the 
Reserve, giving us in ten years a force of not less than one 
million men. During the first five years of their service the 
men are to be liable to be sent to any part of the Empire in 
case of emergency, but during their last five years “they 
cannot be ordered abroad, though they may volunteer to go.” 

We are told many dreadful things about the conduct of the 
Auxiliary troops. So bad is their discipline that one wet 
night on June 9th takes all the fight out of them. Their 
shooting is incomparably worse than that of the Regulars. 
Trenches, when dug at all, are badly chosen, and although the 
Volunteers have been in position for several hours of daylight 
during the 9th, they have not even taken the ordinary pre- 
caution of finding the ranges of the likely points by which the 
Germans would advance! Once driven from their position, 
although their actual losses have not been very great, they 
altogether break down, and their retreat becomes a débécle. 
All this because England is governed by “ faddists,” and not 
by the gentlemen of the General Staff! 

We are by no means convinced that the invasion of 
England is as impossible as Mr. Balfour thinks, nor, were an 
invasion to take place to-morrow, are we prepared to say that 
we should really be able to defeat it. But we are convinved 
that the country would never give up the struggle merely 
because we had been defeated in two battles, and found 
London taken and the Stock Exchange burned. Of this, at 
any rate, we are quite sure: if we were defeated, it would not be 
because of the military ineptitude of “the man in the street,” 
but because those responsible for our National Army had 
never made the slightest attempt to give it any organisation 
whatever. In Mr. Le Queux’s story it is noticeable, indeed, 
that it is a Service Member who advocates surrender, and 
considers the defence of London by an armed mob hopeless 
“against the most perfectly trained troops in the world.” 
But the hero of The Invasion of 1910 is a civilian, who 
“entirely disagrees with the Hon. Member. ..... The real 
earnest fight is now to commence—organisation is all that is 
required—let us fight on.” : 





an-hour in a position without finding ranges? Or of 
those who, although responsible, had failed to teach the 
Auxiliary Forces how to shoot ? Weare far from saying that 
The Writing on the Wall is not full of text-book knowled re; 
it is cram full of it, and many useful hints are given as to 
practical lessons in the training of troops which we might 
learn from our neighbours over the water. But the general 
plot entirely destroys any value it might otherwise possess ; 
and it is evidently written, not with a resolute intention to 
improve our national forces, but to complete their destruction 
by levelling extravagant their head, and 
deriding them for their efforts and the country for its belief 
in their value. On the other hand, the most ruthless methods 
of blood and iron are held up to our admiration, and the 
theme of the preface finds constant echoes throughout the book. 
In that preface we are treated to a mere travesty of the hi tory 
of Prussia, and are not only told that Prussia is guided in an 


accusations at 


agg 
to emulate the “steadfast way” in which, according to“ General 
Staff,” “by always seizing the favourable moment for self- 


ressive policy by self-interest alone, but are positively asked 


in Europe.” Mr. 
blood and German “methods of barbarism,” at least holds 


His only desire is to make our 


agerandisement, she has now become the most powerful State 
Le Queux, who simply wades in English 


such methods up to scorn. 
flesh creep and frighten us into action by shaking a second 
This is an intelligible object enough; but 
“General Staff” would actually have us wrap our own fists 
in German mail. If we are ever to teach our people that it is 
the duty of every man to prepare himself for the defence of 
his country, it is certainly not by the methods recommended 
by “General Staff” that we shall have to proceed. If he is 
right in his view of what the Germans conceive to be the 
proper way of conducting a war against a civilised enemy, 
then he has provided us all unwittingly with a useful caution 


* Boney” at us. 


against an excessive admiration of Berlin ways. 

It is a comfort in these days of self-depreciation to find 
any writer who still believes in the civic virtue of the 
race: and to those who need an antidote to the lugubrious 
hallucinations of “ General Staff” and the sensational fancies 
of Mr. Le Queux we can heartily recommend the plain 
record of very convincing facts which are marshalled for 
our encouragement by “Optimist” in his informing little 
book entitled Our Birthright. “ Optimise” does not 
attempt to do more than give us a complete summary of 
all the voluntary associations which are contributing, each 
in its own way, to our physical and military well-being. 
Large indeed is the amount of the material, trained by such 
means “ona sound social as well as a military basis,” that 
In addition to nearly a million and a 


” 


the country possesses. 
half of men who have actually served in arms, “ Optimist 
shows us that there are at the present moment over four 
millions of men and boys who have voluntarily received 
instruction in military drill, physical training, and rifle- 
shooting ; and he argues, we think with convincing logic, that 
this material can be so developed “ by a wise and sympathetic 
treatment of the great voluntary organisations which have 
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created it as to supply a present and effective substitute for 
compulsory military training.” Above all, “ Optimist” enters 
a much-needed caution against excessive interference by 
Government Departments and against over-regulation by the 
military authorities. Government by regulation is no doubt 
highly successful in Germany, but in England it threatens to 
destroy that sturdy independence of character and that self- 
reliance which have built up the Empire. By all means let 
the General Staff organise, but let them avoid an excessive 
anxiety to control. 





LA SALLE.* 

Amone the explorers of the seventeenth century La Salle 
holds a foremost place. From the time that he first set foot 
in America he cherished the same ambition: the discovery of 
the “ Father of Waters,”—the Mississippi. For fifteen years he 
pursued his quest, and, like many another pioneer, he lost his 
life in the service of his country. No man of his time did 
more than he to extend the dominion of France, and by great 
good fortune we have an account of his last voyage which 
yields in interest to few stories of travel. 

Joutel, to whom we owe the narrative of this voyage, 
was an honest burgher of Rouen. His family had close 
and honourable relations with the family of La Salle. His 
father, in fact, had been head gardener to La Salle’s uncle, and 
Joutel himself needed no temptation to assist in La Salle’s 
enterprise. He was nota hero, the honest Joutel; when La 
Salle was murdered he followed a prudent course and saved 
his skin. But there was no obvious reason why he should 
have taken a needless risk when La Salle’s blood was already 
shed, and we can feel a wise and proper gratitude that he ran 
away, not to fight another day, but to write his admirable 
account of the hero’s voyage. And the account, so happily 
composed, had the further good fortune to be translated into 
excellent English, the authentic speech of the time; and it 
is this version which is here faithfully reprinted and skilfully 
annotated by Dr. Stiles, to whom we are pleased to give the 
credit of a sound and scholarly piece of work. 

La Salle had the good luck to discover his métrer early in 
life. Educated for a Jesuit, he found out his mistaken 
choice of a profession before it was too late; and though 
his recalcitrancy had deprived him of all claim upon his 
father’s estate, he managed to get to Canada in 1666. He 
was one of a large class of adventurers who were driven by 
prejudice or lack of sympathy from their native land, and 
nobly did he prove the wisdom of a hard system. No sooner 
did he land in Canada than he was granted the seigniory 
of Lachine. Here he spent his days in cultivating the soil, 
and in mastering the Iroquois and Algonquin dialects. But 
it was from the Senecas that he learned of the great river 
flowing into the sea, a lesson which disquieted his soul, and 
drove him from the comfort of his seigniory into the wild 
and unknown West. On his voyage he explored the Ohio, 
and he persisted in his enterprise despite the jealousy of the 
Jesuits and the base defection of his comrades. But he was 
not satisfied with the results of his journey, and when it was 
finished he returned to France, hoping to gain the support of 
the King and his advisers. In Paris he met with a cordial 
reception. He was ennobled, he was given a seigniory in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Ontario, and he was promised the 
support of France. And yet he did not begin his second 
voyage under good auspices. There was no opposition, no 
embarrassment, which he did not encounter. Whenever he 
separated himself from his base of operations he was the 
victim of the paltriest intrigues. His men deserted him; his 
ship, the ‘Griffin,’ which he had built with infinite care, 
sailed away from him, and was no more seen. Hunger and 
cold assailed him, but he persisted in his valiant enterprise. 
As his biographer says, “both man and nature seemed in 
arms against him; his agents had plundered him, creditors 
had seized upon his property, a vessel from France, laden with 
stores valued at over 10,000 crowns, had been lost at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, and of twenty men hired in Europe, some 
had been detained by the Intendant Duchesneau, and all 
but five of the remainder had been told that he was dead, and 
had returned home.” As though that were not enough, his 
furs were stolen and his magazine plundered, and the thieves, 





* Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 1684-7, With Historical and 
Seprepee Introduction, Annotations, and Index by Henry Reed Stiles, 
A.M., M.D, Albany, N.Y.; McDonough. [$5.] 


a. 
hoping to escape punishment, stalked him on the shore of 
Lake Ontario with the firm intention of putting him to death, 
But he was undismayed. Neither the fury of his enemies nor 
the greed of his creditors turned him aside from his Purpose, 
In February, 1682, he had reached the Mississippi, He had 
explored the three mouths of the river, and he had added 
vast territory to the Crown of France. On April 9th, 1689 
“a column was erected and near it a plate was buried 
bearing the arms of France and inscribed with the Words, 
Louis le Grand, Roy de France et de Navarre, Le Neuvirme 
Avril 1682. Then while the Te Deum, the Ezxaudiat and the 
Domine Salvum Fac Regem were chanted, volleys of musketry 
were discharged by the men under arms, with cries of Ving 
le Roi, a cross was planted beside the column, and I» 
Sieur de La Salle, sword in hand, proclaimed the new-found 
territory as Louisiana, and Louis XIV. as its King ang 
rightful Lord.” 

That was the great day in La Salle’s life. He had overcome 
unnumbered obstacles, and he had increased the realm of 
Louis le Grand by a vast territory. But he was not content, 
Though much was done, much remained to do, and La 
Salle was resolute to do it. And from the outset this last 
expedition of his was foredoomed to failure. The command 
was divided, his colleagues were not loyal to his enterprise, 
and the expedition ended in disaster and death. His purpose 
still held to explore the Mississippi from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the voyage was by no means ineffectual. But by this 
time La Salle’s character had grown harsher, his sense of 
justice more positive. He lacked the geniality of temper which 
might have softened the asperity of his manners and endeared 
him to his companions. Cold, reserved, and reticent, he would 
not condescend to explain his plans or to accept advice. In 
brief, like many another great man, he preferred to keep 
himself aloof. ‘“ Absorbed as he was,” says Dr. Stiles, “ with 
the details of his great plans, and the responsibilities which 
they imposed upon him, he was ever self-contained and self. 
repressed. Even the few most faithful and trusted com. 
panions of his labours could hardly be considered as on terms 
of intimacy with him It was, in fact, this lacking 
quality, which was ever thwarting his plans, and which 
rendered his brief career of eight years in exploration work an 
almost uninterrupted record of disaster, leading—though with 
one momentary triumph—to a tragic end.” 

La Salle failed, as all men must fail who think that 
they can rely upon themselves, that they need the aid of 
no man. He exhausted the patience of his followers, who 
were not content to serve, and who were at last persuaded to 
avenge what seemed to them a series of insults. In other 
words, La Salle paid the penalty of his superiority. The 
simple tragedy of his death is admirably expressed by 
Joutel. “The first of the conspirators,” says he, “spying 
Monsieur de la Sale at a Distance, as he was coming towards 
him, advane’d and hid bimself among the high Weeds, to 
wait his passing by, so that Monsieur de la Sale suspecting 
nothing, and having not so much as charged his piece, saw 
Larcheveque at a good Distance from him, and immediately 
asked for his Nephew Maranget, to which Larcheveque answer'd, 
That he was along the river. At the same Time the Traitor 
Dubant fir’d his Piece and shot Monsieur de la Sale thro’ the 
Head, so that he dropp’d down dead on the Spot, without 
speaking one Word.” To this simple narrative nothing need 
be added. La Salle fell a victim to the jealousy and discon- 
tent of incompetent men. But his work was done. He had 
changed the map of the world; he had added a vast territory 
to the kingdom of France. 





THE BITTER CRY OF MACEDONIA.* 
Tue four books on the Balkans which form the subject of 
this notice, though of varying scope and unequal merit, all 
deserve the attention of the reader who is interested in the 
chief political problem of the Near East. Mr. Brailsford’s 
careful study of the races which occupy the region known, 
somewhat loosely, as Macedonia is the most valuable of all the 
contributions which have been recently made to our knowledge 
of that singular congeries of jarring nationalities, only united 








By H. N. Brailsford. London: Methuenand Co. [12s. 6d. 
net. |—(2) Pictures from the Balkans. By J. F. Fraser. London: Cassell and 
Co. [€s.|——(3) The Turk in the Balkans. By T. Comyn-Platt. London: 
Alston Rivers. [3s. 6d.]——(4) By-paths in the Balkans. By Captain F. We 
vou Herbert. London: Chapman and Hall, [10s. 6d, net.) 
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saeateeaiemanantal 
by a common suffering. Mr. Fraser and Mr. Comyn-Platt 


are rather travellers in search of the picturesque than serious | 
publicists like Mr. Brailsford; but they are both honest 
reporters and keen-sighted observers, and their narratives of | 
travel present a lively, and on the whole a truthful, view of | 
the Balkan pbantasmagoria. Captain von Herbert—better | 
known to the English reader as “ W. V. Herbert,” the author 
of that inimitable study of Turkish heroism, The Defence of | 





Plevna—aims more at literature than politics, and presents us | 


with some admirable studies of Balkan character and manners, 
the result of an adventurous journey during which a temporary 
failure of remittances compelled him to earn his living as a 
waiter at a Turkish café in a remote Bulgarian town, and 
brought him into closer contact with the natives than usually 
falls to the lot of the travelling Englishman. There is some- 
thing in Captain von Herbert's breezy style and happy dispo- 
sition which reminds us of Zothen, the best of dil books of 
travel in the Near East, and we commend his work to a wider 
public than that which merely wants to know the truth about 
the Balkans,—though by this section also a great many 
valuable hints will be found in his book. 

Mr. Brailsford’s masterly work on Macedonia deserves 
more than cursory notice. It is the fruit of five journeys to 
the Near East, and of much work on bebalf of the British 
Relief Fund, which Mr. Brailsford had a considerable share 
in administering on the spot. “Going about among the 
devastated villages,” he says, “examining their resources, 
assessing their needs, and listening to their complaints, I had 
opportunities which rarely come to the European traveller 
for learning something of the realities of their daily life.” 
Probably no recent investigator has come nearer than Mr. 
Brailsford to the heart of the Macedonian problem, which at 
first sight seems simple enough, so long as one only considers 
the need for rescuing the Christian population from the 
mediaeval despotism of the Turk, but which reveals itself as 
extremely complicated as soon as one proceeds to take into 
account the internecine jealousies and rival ambitions of 
Bulgarian and Greek, not to mention the greed of 
external Powers for an acquisition of territory which 
includes an outlet to the Eastern waters of the Mediterranean 
at the splendid harbour of Salonica. All these factors 
in the case are carefully weighed and truthfully described by 
Mr. Brailsford, who disclaims any parti pris, and holds no 
brief for any of the conflicting races. His conclusion is that 
a partition of Macedonia between Austria and Russia, such as 
was implied at Miirzsteg, even if the internal difficulties which 
are at present afflicting both Powers were removed, is out of 
the question, because it would only substitute a new problem 
for the present one. Whilst eliminating the worst evils of 
Turkish rule, such a solution would only increase the feeling 
of unrest amongst the other Balkan States, which would at 
once begin to fear for their independence, and enter on a new 
course of intrigue to ensure its preservation. To hand over 
Macedonia to any of the existing Balkan States would 
probably lead only to increased mutual jealousies, sooner or 
later culminating in a war of conquest undertaken by one of 
them. Yet it is impossible to desire the continuance of the 
present state of things, and Turkish misrule is certainly 
drawing near its end. 

Mr. Brailsford advocates the appointment of a Turkish 
Governor-General, independent of the Sultan, and responsible 
to a Board of Delegates from the five protecting Powers, with 
a highly disciplined gendarmerie composed of both Christians 
and Moslems. Such a ruler would “save the face” of the 
Sultan, and conciliate the feelings of “an old and haughty 
nation, proud in arms.” Mr. Brailsford thinks that he would 
govern sensibly and with dignity, whilst the real work of 
administration would be in the hands of Europeans. The 
advantage of this proposal is that it can be applied to practi- 
cally the whole of European Turkey, and to many of the 
Asiatic districts, if it proves to work well in Macedonia. It 
would afford little or no excuse for aggression on the part of 
the other Balkan States, and it would get rid of Turkish mis- 
rule and massacre with the smallest possible shock to the 
susceptibilities of the Turks, who are, it must be remembered, 
a very formidable military Power if they are roused to war by 
what they think an insult to their faith or their racial pride. 
We agree with Mr. Brailsford that it is a blot upon Western 
Europe to allow the continuance of the present misrule 





in Macedonia, especially since Russia and Austria are 


practically out of action. “To rescue two millions of 
miserable peasants from their daily purgatory needs no 
greater effort than we expended to extort a petty debt 
from the coffers of Venezuela. For our pains we should 
have the knowledge that the dread of violence had passed 
from the life of a race which for five long centuries has tasted 
neither honour nor peace. In our own affairs it would be but 
the crisis of u season and the excitement of an hour. To the 
Macedonian villages it would mean the ending of a secular 
terror and the beginning of a new career. To the humblest 
cabin it would bring hope, and send free men with a new 
motive to their daily toil. Such an achievement a statesman 


| might contemplate with a lefty pride—the pride which Goethe 


thought the best thing in human life.” It has been said that 
the age of crusades and chivalrous expeditions is over. But 
we sincerely trust that Mr. Brailsford’s brilliant and forcible 
appeal will stir up the Western Powers to take common action 
—for which the time seems just now to be peculiarly favour- 
able—for the rescue of Macedonia from the nightmare of 
dishonour and outrage in which it is living. How strong must 
be the “will to live” in human souls that any race should 
have continued to propagate itself for nearly a score of 
generations under such terrible conditions as have been the 
lot of the Christian population of the Balkans since they 
passed under the domination of the Turk! For this tenacity 
surely they will before long have their reward. 





NOVELS. 


PRISONERS.* 

To invent new literary forms becomes increasingly difficult as 
the world grows older, and writers who are disinclined to stand 
upon the ancient ways are not unnaturally impelled to follow the 
example of whisky distillers and seedsmen. Instead of giving 
us pure tragedy or comedy or melodrama, they resort to the 
process of blending or hybridisation, with results which vary 
in success according to the talent of the writer. An extremely 
favourable example of what we mean is to be found in Miss 
Mary Cholmondeley’s new novel, Prisoners,—not the first of its 
genre, however, since Red Pottage belongs to the same category. 
Melodrama is technically the staple of the entertainment ; but 
the admirers of Miss Cholmondeley need not to be assured 
that between her work and the melodrama of the Adelphi 
Theatre a wide gulf is fixed. Nor does it show any affinity 
with the epic melodrama of Maurus Jokai, in which elemental 
passion and sardonic humour relieve and redeem extrava- 
gances of detail. Miss Cholmondeley is perfectly frank in 
her resort to the machinery of melodrama—to sensation and 
coincidence—but she has found an antiseptic for its excesses 
in her caustic portraiture of the characters engaged. She 
has, in short, if not invented, at least appropriated as her 
special province, a species of fiction which may best be 
described as satiric melodrama. As we read her new novel 
we are in the strange position of one who alternately takes 
doses of bane and antidote. We sup full of sensation and 
anticipation in one chapter: in the next, if we may vary the 
metaphor, romance is torn to tatters. Even the much- 
enduring and chivalrous hero is not allowed to sail under 
any false colours, for on the very eve of his great sacrifice 
his limitations are insisted on in a passage so characteristic 
of the author that we make no excuse for transcribing it in 
full :— 

“ His obvious good looks were like the good looks of others. He 
looked well bred, but to look that is as common in a certain class, 
as it is rare in another. He had the spare, wiry figure, tall and 
lightly built, square in the shoulders and thin in the flank; he 
had the clear, weather-beaten complexion, the clean, nervous, 
capable hand, and the self-effacing manner, which we associate 
with myriads of well born, machine trained, perfectly groomed, 
expensively educated, uneducated Englishmen. Our public 
schools turn them out by the thousand. The ‘lost legion’ is 
made up of them. The unburied bones of the pioneers of new 
colonies are mostly theirs. They die of thirst in ‘the never, 
never country’ under a tree, leaving their initials cut in its trunk ; 
they fall by hundreds in our wars. They are born leaders where 
acumen and craft are not needed. Large game was made for 
them, and they for it. They are the vermin destroyers of the 
universe. They throw life from them with both hands, they play 
the game of life with a levity which they never showed in the 
business of cricket and football. They are essentially not 
of the stuff of which those dull persons the thinkers, the 





® Prisoners, By Mary Cholmondeley, London: Hutchinson and Co, [68.) 
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politicians, the educationists, are made. No profession knows 
them except the army. They have no opinions worth hearing. 
Only the women who are to marry them listen to them. They 
are sometimes squeezed into Parliament, and are borne with there 
like children. About one in a hundred of them can earn his own 
living, and then it is as a land agent. They make adorable 
country squires, and picturesque, simple-minded, painstaking 
men of rank. They know, by a sort of hereditary instinct, 
how to deal with a labouring man and a horse, and how 
to break in a dog. They give themselves no airs. We have 
millions of men like this, and it is doubtful whether the 
nation finds much use for them, except at coronations, when they 
look beautiful; or on county councils, where they can hold an 
opinion without the preliminary fatigue of forming it; and on the 
blood-stained fringes of our empire, where they serenely meet their 
dreadful deaths. In the ranks of that vast army I descry 
Michael, and I wonder what it is in him that makes me able 
to descry him at all. He is like thousands of other men. In 
what is he unlike? I think it must be something in his 
expression, Of many ugly men it has been said with truth that 
one never observes their ugliness. Something in the character 
redeems it. With Michacl’s undeniable good looks it was the 
same. One did not noiice them. They were not admired, except 
possibly for the first moment, or across a room. His rather 
insignificant grey eyes were the only thing one remembered him 
by, the only part of him which seemed to represent him. It was 
as if, from the narrow window of a fortress, our friend for a 
moment locked out; that ‘friend of our infinite dreams’ who in 
dreams, but alas! never by day, comes softly to us across the 
white fields of youth ; who, later on, in dreams, but never by day, 
overtakes us with unbearable happiness in his hand in which to 
steep our exhaustion on the hillside; who, when our hair is 
grey, comes to us, still in dreams, but never by day, down the 
darkening valley, to tell us that our worn-out romantic hope 
are but the alphabet of his language. Such a look there was 
in Michael’s eyes, and what it meant who shall say? Once and 
again at long intervals we pass in the thoroughfare of life young 
faces which have the same expression, as if they saw beyond, as if 
they looked past their own youth across to an immortal youth, 
from their own life to an unquenchable, upwelling spring of life. 
When Michael spoke, which was little, his words verged on tl 
commonplace. He explained the obvious with modest 
He had thought out and made his own a small selection of plati- 
tudes. It is at first a shock to some of us when we discover that 
a beautiful spiritual nature is linked with a tranquil, common- 
place mind, and narrow abilities.” 


10 


It is hardly necessary to impress upon our readers how far this 
method of hauling down a hero from his pedestal differs from 
the usual practice of writers of melodramatic { In the 
novel before us it is applied, however, not merely to one, but 
to nearly all the characters. Yet the melodrama remains, and 
though submerged at times in the waters of caustic criticism, 
keeps cropping up throughout the book, and asserts itself 
with undiminished vitality in the last chapter. 
roughly as follows. 
de convenance with a middle-aged Italian Duke, me 


, 


iction 


The plot is 
An English girl, who has made a mariage 


*) 


ts, while 
still a young married woman, the young man—nowa diplomuatist 
—whose suit her family had persuaded her to reject. Michael, 
though still in love, honourably resolves to escape temptation 
by flight; but Fay—the Duchess—entreats him to pay her a last 
visit at her villa,and proposeselopement. Atthiscriticalmoment | 
an Italian Marquis is opportunely murdered in the garden of | 
the villa; Michael is discovered in hiding, and to save Fay's 
honour confesses to the murder, and is condemned to fifteen 
After a year the Duke uessed 
her secret, and is convinced of Michael's innocence, die 


? 
wi 
, Wi 


years’ imprisonment. 10 has g 
3, and 
on his death-bed appeals to his wife to tell the truth, and 
release her lover. Fay, who is cowardly as well as selfish, 
keeps her counsel, and Michael languishes in prison until the 
wife of the murdered man confesses to the crime. Meantime 
Fay has returned to her people in England, and at the time | 
of Michael's release is engaged to be married to his el 
byother Wentworth, a blameless prig, whose sol 
feature is his affection for Michael. Ignorant, however, of 
the previous relations Fay and Michael—which 
Michael has vainly urged upon Fay to disclose—he develops 
an insa®@ jealoysy of his brother, which becomes so acute as 
ultimately to force a full confession from his betrothed. 

The plot, though ingenious, makes large drafts on the 
credulity of the reader, but it serves the purpose of furnishing 
Miss Cholmondeley with an effective environment for an 
elaborate study of several types of refined egotism, and 
of illustrating with a wealth of circumstantial detail the 
eternal distinction, in the domain of love, between the one 
qui baise and the one qui tend la joue. In the case of Fay, 
love is an illiberal education from first to last, and it is 
only the longing of a weak nature for peace of mind which 
drives her slowly along the path which leads through repents 


ier 
e redeeming | 


between 





dire tness. | 





ance to confession. Given the situations and coincidences, 
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06, 
a 
we can well believe that she would have acted much ag 
she did in the story. While from a psychological point 
of view Fay’s character is the most interesting feature of 
the book, the best entertainment is afforded by Miss 
Cholmondeley’s treatment of non-sensational episodes and 
her mordant summaries of her minor characters. Thus we 
read of Colonel Bellairs, Fay’s father, that while all his 
family had faded, he alone, a handsome man of sixty, had 
remained remarkably young for his age. “The balance, hoy. 
ever, was made even by the fact that those who lived with him 
grew old before their time.” Of the cheerful adaptability of 
his admirable daughter Magdalen we read :—“ It igs affirmed 
that animals develop certain organs to meet the exigencies of 
their environment. A sole’s eye (or is it a sand-dab’s ?) travels 
up round its head regardless of appearances when it finds it jg 


more wanted there than on the lower side. We often gee a 


| Similar, distortion in the mental features of the wives of 


| 
| and Co. 
; welcomes a hint in the publisher's circular that in all probability 


|} usual with the literary heroine. 


literary men.” Again, of her youngest sister we are told: 
“You could not love Bessie any more than you could love an 
ironclad. She bore the same resemblance to a woman that an 
iron building does to a house.” It is the constant alternation 
of such passages with moods of sentiment and fits of melo. 
drama that lends a peculiar attractiveness to this brilliant but 
unequal novel. 





In the Shadow of the Lord. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Methuen 


6s.)—It is not often that the reader of a novel actually 


a sequel will follow. 
book. 


setting 


Such, however, is the case with the present 


ul 


for her story that were she far less able a writer than sh 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser has chosen so interesting an historic 

















18 
is the merits of the period alone would cause another novel 
on the subject to be welcome. The novel deals with the life of 

| the father and mother of George Washington and with the first 
years of his own life, and ends when he has succeeded by the 
death of his stepbrother to the property at Mount Vernon. In 
the opening of the story we find Mary Ball, herself of Colonial 
parentage, stilla girl, and the first epis mde shows her repulse of 
an unworthy lover. Afterwards comes her marriage, as his ad 
wife, to Augustine Washington, who is in England for a short 
time; and it is after she has sailed with him to Virginia that the 
real picturesque interest of the volume begins. The pict of 
life on the Washingtons’ estate at Wakefield, with its § rn 
hospitality and its troops of negroes, are all admirably painted. 
With the birth of young George, however, the reader tak in 
even keener interest in the story, it being evident from tho 
detail with which Mrs. Fraser writes that she has most carefully 
studied the early domestic life of her hero. She almost 
succeeds in the difficult task of portraying the youthful George 
Washington other than as a prig; but it is beyond her power 
to free Mary, his mother, from the shadow of this imputation. 
Mary is perhaps to our modern view more cold and hard than 
pri and, in spite of Mrs. Fraser’s obvious efforts, it is 
impossible to find in her an entirely sympathetic figure. A novel 
of this length, covering a quarter of a century of time, must 
include a whole crowd of characters, some of whom necessarily die 
in the course of the book. Thus the reader’s interest is perforce 


transferred, at the end, to a younger generation not in existence in 
As a work of fiction, a novel is sure to 
suffer dramatically from following thus closely the ups and downs 
of real life; but Mrs. Fraser has made her book hang together 
rather more closely than is the case with most historical novels. 


the opening chapters. l 
I 

1 

l 





The personages who belong to history do not live as vividly as if 
they were the creations of Mrs. Fraser’s brain, but they are 
| adequately pre: mted. Although the reader may feel th th 
author cannot quite disentangle the motives which moved them, 
| she yet contrives to make their actions to a great extent lifelike. 
The manhood of George Washington would form a fine and 
dramatic theme for another novel. 

Rach® the Outsider. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. (Chapman and 


Hall. 


the heroine is made a writer of fiction, but it must be confessed 


6s.)—This novel follows the very modern plan in which 


that Rachel Langton’s works are even more shadowy than is 
It may be doubted whether 
any woman could bring up her own son as an adopted son, and 
pretend—even for the sake of a woman to whom she owed a 
great debt of gratitude—that the dead and not the living baby 
In the course of the child’s progress from boyhood to 
youth and early manhood it would be almost impossible for his 
real mother not to betray herself to the world. Probably, too, 
a woman, even with Rachel Langton’s high sense of duty, 
would not refuse without explanation to marry her lover because 
she believed him to be her first-cousin. Of course, the death of 


was hers. 
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— 
the baby of two cousins who had married might cause her to make 


this refusal, but hardly without explaining matters to the lover 
jn question. The figure of Rachel is moderately successful, but 
Mrs. Penrose has not succeeded in making her absolutely credible. 
The lady who perpetrates constant misquotations from Shake- 
are is more irritating than amusing; but with this exception 
acters carry out their destined parts pretty well. 

By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen 
Mrs. Williamson’s new novel is an im- 
x motoring novels in that the motor is 
and that the adven- 


motoring was invented. 


speé 
the char 

The Car of Destiny. 
and Co. 63.)— Mr. and 
provement on their form: 
contrived t » be an integral part of 
tures could hardly have t ken place before 
Again, however, the reader is worried by long de 
of exciting episodes, and he cannot help 
put the two parts of the book—the story part 


the st ory, 
t 
criptions of 


sceaery in the mi 





1 
idle 


wishing he might 





and the guide-book part —iato wate volumes, each of which 
could be read in tl oper frame of mind for its subject. The 
tram 1d tr .dously “ up-to-date,” as it 





novel is a good melodra i 
isodes relat 





| has provided us; but we heartily recommend them to all soldi 


concerns itself with « ¢ to the marriage of the King 
of Spain. Lut have . wise reticence in omitting 
from the novel the actual wedding-day, with its awful and 
dramatic incident. They have contrived that their hero should | 
be unconscious from a blow on the head at the time of the 
marriage, though he comes to li just before the King and 
Queen’s first bull-fight. Descriptions of Spanish scenery always 
have a most alluring charm, and this book will make motoring 


iment of taking a trip on 





readers keenly desire to try the exper 

the roads of Spain, though those roads are frequently most 
unsuitable for their pastime. The photographs of scenery illus- 
trating the book would be more attractive if a large covered 
motor-car were not almost always a prominent object in the 
foreground, 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE ik SISTERS. 





Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters By Clement K. Shorter. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6d.)—Mr. Short has by assiduous 
work and painstaking investigation made the lives of Charlotte 
Bro nd her sisters so decidedly his own property that it was 

ly inevitable he should write upon them for the “ Literary 





Hodder and Stoughton and 


has, of « 


Series published by Messrs. 


edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. He mastered the 


yurse, 


considerable Bronté literature, mainly controversial, which has of 
late years been devoted to the sisters,—mastered it so completely 
that he is able to write of every incident in their lives in a 
catholic and non-controversial spirit. Withal, as in dealing with 





° 4: 
il 


x subject of the 


the painful story of Branwell and the fascinating 

“glamour” of the sisters, he is entirely sensible. He gives much 
prominence to the story of Emily, whose “ Wuthering Heights” 
he evidently regards as the supreme flight of the Bronté brain. 
“Emily died young, but she left behind her some imperishable 
poems and an equally imperishable novel, of which Mr. Swinburne 
has written: ‘It may be true that not many will ever take it to 
their hearts; it is certain that those who do like it will like 
nothing very much better in the whole world of poetry or 


It 


her husband. 


prose.” Charlotte, of course, has full justice done to her. 
is pleasant to read Mr. Shorter’s impression of 
“The genial man who shook hands with me at Banagher Station, 
carried me off in his jaunting-car to his pleasant home, and intro- 
duced me to his kindly family circle was an entirely benign and 
liberal-minded man. There in his nature of 
that intolerance and pedantry that may or may not have been in 
Altogether, Mr. Shorter has 
ok of “ Brontéism” 


were no remnants 


his nature half a century earlier.” 
produced such an excellently concise handbo 
that it is hardly possible to conceive of a better taking its place 


in popular favour. 





THE ACTIVE SERVICE POCKET-BOOK, 

The Active Service Pocket-Book, By Bertram Stewart, Second 
Lieutenant, West Kent Imperial Yeomanry. (Gale and Polden. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This handy little book is a careful compilation from 
all the many official handbooks on the soldier’s art which have 
emanated from our military authorities during the past five years. 
Consequently it will be found most convenient by the soldier who 
is unable to carry a whole library of little books about with him. 
In addition to boiling down the official handbooks and presenting 
them in a more portable form, Mr. Stewart has provided a great 
deal of information which is his own, and this is not the least 
valuable part of the book. We would call special attention to 
the instructions for finding bearings by means of the sun, moon, 
or stars, and to his chapters on despatch-riding, and judging 


to other points in succession. 
' 








| distance by night; while the plates, of which there are sixty- 


eight in the book, deal with every subject from the tracks of 
horses or men in the field to the methods of destroying modern 
field guns, erecting or demolishing bridges, or constructing 
trenches and wire entanglements. It is impossible within the 
limits of a short notice to do any justice to the four hundred and 
twelve pages of closely written matter with which Mr. Stewart 
rs, 


Regular and Auxiliary, mounted or dismounted. ‘The reader will 


find in perusing them, not only that the art of soldicring is per se 
one of the most attractive in the world, but also that it n 3si- 


nd 
less royal sport than fighting, and quite 
ry 


evere 


tates a general knowledge of Nature and of mankind far bey 
that required by 
unattainable, except with very special study, by the ord 
town-bred man. He will, however, be encouraged to per 
with those studies by the fact that,as Mr. Stewart has shown 


any 


him, it is possible even for an amateur to gain a considerable 
mastery over the subject. Mr. Stewart takes no side in the often 
heated argument as to whether the Imperial Yeomanry are to be 
With rare judicial 
Phey 


regarded as cavalry or as mounted infantry. 


calm, he decides that they are neither one nor the other. 


are “mounted rifles.” We entirely support the comparison which 
p. 164 between the dismounted action of cavalry and 
that of mounted infantry. “Cavalry and mounted rifles would, 
as a rule, rapidly seize a commanding point and bring a burst of 
telling fire to bear on an enemy, unexpectedly if possible. Then 
if he begins to develop an attack against them, they will « 


Their action is sel sustained, 


n 
n 


he draws « 


lash on 
lom 
nor is it carried on far from their horses: they have neither the 
numbers the training, and the more sustained attack 
carried out by infan Mounted infantry, on the other hand, 
carry out the regular tactics of infantry warfare, merely using 
&c., to get rapidly and fresh to the desired 
Furthermore, their attack sustained, 
We agree 


nor is 





horses or bicycles, 
part of the battlefield. 
as they leave their horses altogether.” 


is 
With cavalry 






or mounted rifles the horse, not the lance or the rifle, is the real 
weapon of offence, and with it they manceuvre under fire. With 
the mounted infantryman, on the other hand, the rifle and 
bayonet are his weapons: his horse or his bicycle is only his 
Sev rued boots. The cavalry horse is a tactical weapon, the 
bicy strategical appliance. 

FIGHTING SHIPS. 

Fighting Ships. By Fred T. Jane. Ninth Year of Issue. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 21s. net.) —This year’s issue of 
Fighting Ships is, as before, divided into two parts. The first part 
is intended solely as a work of reference. It consists of the usual 


Xc., of The 
important new features here are a rearrangement ship 
before the detailed account of each Fleet, 
ntification signals of Mr. Jane’s signal 
Mr. 
to the number and of 
the ordinary 


plans of guns, armour, ships of all nations. 


of the 
silhouettes which come 
and a change in the i 
system. By this 

Jane’s code can sen 
hostile ships to their own warships by means of 
There are also valuable and interesting notes 


ym merchant ships in possession of 


syst 
d information as clas 
international code. 
and illustrations as to dockyards, naval ports, uniforms, and the 
personnel of the various Fleets. The arrangement of the first part 
might, we think, be improved by grou; 
and merchant ships of each nation with the navi 
We think, also, that their proposed armament should be 
We must call Mr. Jane’s attention 

He gives the ‘Lord Nelson’ as 
‘Agvamem- 


‘Lord 





ving the subsidised liners 
to which they 
belong. 
mentioned whenever possible. 

to a slip that occurs on p. 43. 
built by Beardmore and engined by Vickers, and the 


non’ as built and engined by Palmer’s. But the 
Nelson’ is being built and engined by Palmer’s, and, as Brasscy’s 
Naval Annual states, the ‘Agamemnon’ is being built by 


Beardmore and engined by Hawthorne and Leslie. The second 
part of Fighting Ships begins with a sevies of excellent photo- 
graphs taken in Port Arthur of the damaged Russian ships, 
and a collection of most interesting articles about the late war. 
Perhaps the most striking of these is by Admiral Nebogatoff, 
who succeeded Admiral Rozhdestvensky, after the latter was 
wounded, in the command of the Baltic Fleet. In his article 
Admiral Nebogatoff presents a very strong case in vindication of 
his surrender after the battle of Tsushima. He also blames 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky very severely for many sins of omission 
and commission, but chiefly for having chosen the Tsushima 
Straits for his passage, for having overloaded his ships with coal, 
and for not having taken his subordinates enough into his confi- 
dence. In the second part are also included several interesting 
and well-illustrated articles on the progress of warship engineering. 
Colonel Cuniberti, the Italian constructor, unburdens himself of 





his ideas for a new super-ship to eclipse even the ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ 
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but neglects to say anything about the cost of enlarging nearly 
all the naval docks in the Empire to accommodate battleships of 
twenty-five thousand tons. Mr. Jane renders a great service to the 
Navy by the publication of so valuable a book of reference, though 
he unfortunately renders just as great a service to other navies 
besides our own. We wish that Mr. Jane could devise a better 
shape for his book instead of its present extremely ungainly one.—— 
We may take this opportunity for noticing the German naval 
publication, Nauticus (Mittler und Sohn, Berlin), now in its eighth 
year of issue. This is much less a work of reference than Fighting 
Ships. In truth, it isa marine review. Ithas, however, much of 
interest in it to the student of naval affairs. It contains, more- 
over, several extremely good photographs of ships of all nations, 
and includes also a plan of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ in which the 
arrangement of the guns is stated correctly. The masts, however, 
are incorrectly given as of the conventional military pattern, and 
are put in the wrong place. An important feature of Nauticus 
is a cable map of the world, which is interesting as showing 
what a very large proportion of the world’s cables are in 
British hands. Much paper and ink would be spared in German 
technical books if German technical terms were a little shorter. 
“ Waterboilkettle” is a long way round to go in order to speak of 
a marine boiler. But notwithstanding this drawback, Nauticus 
is an important and well-informed publication. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





George Herbert and his Times. By A.G. Hyde. (Methuen and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The figure of George Herbert is one for which 
we can hardly find a match in ecclesiastical history. He takes 
his place in the first rank of English Churchmen; few of his 
compeers have really exercised a greater influence ; the “Temple” 
and the “ Country Parson” are as well known as any books of the 
theological class; and yet how short was the span of Herbert’s 
clerical life and how humble his position. He was inducted into 
the living of Bemerton on April 26th, 1630, being then a few 


weeks past his thirty-seventh birthday, and he died less than 
One chapter suffices to tell the story of 


three years afterwards. 
this part of his life,and even this is mainly occupied with the 
narrative of his last illness. Yet scanty as is the actual informa- 
tion that we have about the man, we seem to know him well. The 
much larger period of his secular activity, a period during which he 
was a far more conspicuous figure than the Bemerton parson ever 
could have been, and his career as a high official of the University | 
and as a courtier, go for nothing. Mr. Hyde tells us all that is 
to be told. He writes as any biographer is bound to write with | 
Walton’s immortal Life before him; but he has other material to | 
work up, and he has the different outlook which the two hundred 
and seventy odd years that have passed since Herbert’s death 
necessitate. It is doubtful how far the development of Anglican- 
ism would have commanded Herbert’s sympathy, but he certainly 
had much to do with bringing it about. This is in every way an 
interesting book; of George Herbert himself, except as we see 
him in his books, there is not much to be said; but his “Times” 
are satisfactorily dealt with as far as Mr. Hyde has the oppor- 
tunity. The remarkable personality of Nicholas Ferrers makes 
one of the prominent features of this part of his work. 


Memorials of Old Wiltshire. Edited by Alice Dryden. (Bemrose 
and Sons. 15s. net.)—We are glad to see this addition to the 
series of “Memorials of the Counties of England.” It is con- | 
structed on the usual plan: a number ef papers specially written 
for the volume, each by an expert in his or her own subject, have 
been arranged by an experienced editor. The volume begins with 
a generai survey of the county. Among the other contents we 
see an essay on “Prehistoric Circles,” in which Wiltshire is | 
peculiarly rich; a well-deserved tribute to Lieutenant-General 
Pitt-Rivers, whose services to archaeology were so distinguished ; | 
descriptions of Marlborough by Canon Wordsworth, of Malmesbury 
by Mr. Harold Brakspear, of Salisbury by Mr. A. W. K. Stratton, 
and of Bradford-on-Avon by the editor. Of course, a reader 
specially acquainted with one portion of the county may feel dis- 
appointed at what he may think the too scanty recognition 
of its notable things. Charlton Park and Littlecote, for 
instance, deserve more than the line and a half which are 
assigned to them in the paper entitled “Some Old Houses.” 
The county is wealthy in old houses, but Littlecote especially 
would be remarkable anywhere. And surely the picturesque 
story of the Littlecote ghost deserves a place in any book | 
about “Old Wiltshire.” One of the papers is very properly 
given to the “ Arundels of Wardour.” It would have been as well 


to give the inscription on the porch of the old castle correct] 
if the errors are exactly reproduced, to give the unlearned reader 
the true reading. The first line (really a couplet) rans: « Gentis 
Arundelliae Lanherniae proles iunior hoc messuit primo sedere 
loco.” One of the “I’s” should be retrenched in “ Arundelliae» 
“ Lanherniae ” should be “ Lanhernia,” “ messuit” “ meruit,” po 
“primo” “prima.” A word is missing. The sixth (really 
seventh) line reads: “Comprecor aucta diu manent augenda per 
aevum,” where we ought to read “ maneant.” 


y, or, 


Annals of Covent Garden Theatre. By Henry Saxe Wyndham, 
2 vols. (Chatto and Windus. 21s. net.)—The story, as here 
told, covers somewhat more than a century and a half. The 
theatre was opened on December 6th, 1732, with a revival of Con- 
greve’s Way of the World. It had been built and was managed 
by a certain John Rich, whose own speciality was the part of 
harlequin. This part he continued to play for many years. Ap 
etching of 1753 represents him in that character. He must haya 
been then close upon sixty. Imagine the proprietor-manager of 
a great theatre nowadays so condescending. The most interesting 
part of Rich’s career—he died in harness in 1762—is to be found 
in his relation with Handel. The great musician, whose pro- 
ductiveness is hardly realised by those who know him only by his 
great works, was not more lucky than other men of genius. Once, 
to his great humiliation, for he was a man of the strictest 
honour, he was not able to pay his debts. Towards the end 
of his life fortune seems to have relented. His latest ventures 
were fairly prosperous, and he died worth £20,000. It must 
be remembered that the enormously long runs of the present 
day were unknown in those times. Fifty nights would have been 
an exceptional success. On the other hand, actors and actresses 
had to be content with more modest salaries than “stars” and 
lesser luminaries now demand. When Georgiana Bellamy was 
the reigning actress six hundred guineas was “unheard of.” 
But the records of the theatre do not show an unvarying financial 
success. The Kemble family, in particular, got anything but 
advantage out of it. Conspicuous among the more or less 
familiar names—they must number hundreds—is that of Oliver 
Goldsmith. He did not find the way to stage success very easy. 





! 
| the volume. 


His first comedy, The Good Natured Man, was accepted by Garrick, 
But the great actor “shilly-shallied,” and the performance was 
long delayed. Dr. Johnson, with characteristic good sense and 
generosity, intervened, and saw the thing through. It was no 
great success, as we should reckon it, being performed for ten 
The author, however, received £400, better 
She 


nights in succession. 
pay than he had received for any of his literary work. 
Stoops to Conquer appeared, not till after various delays, in 1773, 
Dr. Johnson again playing the part of counsellor and friend. 
Goldsmith received between £400 and £500. A little more than 
a year after its first performance he died. But we cannot follow 
any further Mr. Wyndham’sstory. To many every line of it will 
be welcome ; perhaps some will skip more or less, but even these 
will find much to interest them. 


Through South Africa with the British Association. By J. Stark 
Browne. (James Speirs. 6s. net.)—Mr. Browne travelled from 
Cape Town up to the Victoria Falls and saw the cities—or what 
may pass as such—and learnt the thoughts of many men. He 
took part in civic receptions and in Zulu weddings, visited Chinese 
compounds, and went over battlefields of the late war, Cronje’s 
laager among them. All these things he describes pleasantly 
enough, and he does not overburden his readers with science. 
The one lecture which he reproduces in some detail is Sir William 
Crookes’s discourse on diamonds. This the lecturer has himself 
revised, and it is the most interesting and instructive chapter in 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Browne makes some 
disparaging remarks on missions and their work. He does not, of 
course, pretend to have formed an independent judgment, and he 
repeats common talk. The question is, what is this talk worth? The 
popular opinion on such a subject is pretty sure to be wrong. 
The example of Khama outweighs the shallow and prejudiced 
judgments of thousands who neither know nor care what true 
Christianity means. 


France in 1802. Edited by J. A. C. Sykes. With Introduction 
by Richard Davey. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—One Henry Redhead 
Yorke went to Paris in the days of the Revolution and witnessed 
some striking events, the trial of the King among them. He 
found it expedient to leave France, was tried for seditious lan- 
guage in this country, and imprisoned. In 1802 he went to Paris 
again, but his old sympathy was by this time turned to hatred 
and contempt. The letters which he wrote to friends in England 
are now republished with certain changes and omissions. If these 
had been much more thorough no one would have complained. 
Much that is unprofitable remains and not a little that is highly 
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objectionable. Some misprints might have been advantageously 

rrected, “Séve” for “ Savres,” for instance, and “ Cardinal Feas 
a “Cardinal Fesch.” On the other hand, there are certainly 
some curious details. Yorke is not a witness to be implicitly 
trusted. He has all the fanaticism of a pervert. A useful appendix 
has been given, with biographical notices of eminent or notorious 
personages who figured in France during the Revolutionary and 
Imperial times, and also of some of earlier date. Mr. Davey in 
his introduction seems to us greatly to underrate the importance 
of the French Revolution. 





Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net.)—M. Dumas went out to report on 
the results of Alexander II.’s emancipation of the serfs. If he 
went to bless, he did not exactly fulfil his purpose, for this is the 
book he wrote. It begins with Ivan the Terrible, and takes us 
along a road which is as truly a via scelerata as any that has ever 
been in the world. Here is the letter in which Alexis Orloff 
announced to the Empress Catherine the death of her husband : 
« Empress: our Beloved Mother: Ilow can I tell you what has 
happened? It is truly fatality! We went in to see your husband, 
and taking wine with him, it put us in such a drunken mood that 
words arose—and we were so hotly insulted that we came to 
blows. Suddenly we saw him drop dead. What are we to do? 
Take our heads, if you must; or, dear Mother, think that what is 
past cannot be undone, and forgive us our mishap.” She did 
forgive the “ mishap” ; more than that, she made Orloff a Count 
of the Roman Empire. What really happened was that Orloff 
gave the Czar a glass of drugged spirits, threw himself upon him, 
bore him back upon his bed, held him down under his knee, while 
a companion stabbed him with a heated ramrod. 








The Complete Rugby Footballer. By D. Gallaher and W G. 
Stead. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—“ It is our object,” say 
the authors of this book in the opening lines of their first chapter, 
“to show to what point of development we have brought the 
playing of the game of Rugby football in New Zealand, and to 
indicate what are our principles and practice and the details of 
our system.” Our readers will remember what a triumphant 
progress the New Zealand team made last season. They played 
thirty-two matches and were beaten once only, and this at the 
end of the tour. when they were somewhat stale. To see the 
full significance of this record we have to go back to the past. A 
British team went out to New Zealand in 1888, and out of nineteen 
matches won thirteen, lost two, and drew four. Another team 
went out in 1904 and won two, losing two, and drawing one. The 
average weight of the “backs” of the team was almost exactly 
twelve stone ; that of the forwards thirteen stone five, a very high 
figure indeed. The matches are described, and there is, of course, 
much technical detail concerning the tactics of the game, training, 
&c. There are photographic illustrations. 


The Oficial Year Book of New South Wales. By W. H. Hall. 
(W. A. Gullick, Sydney.)—This, the first volume of the kind 
published by the New South Wales Government, is, we need 
hardly say, full of mteresting facts. After a brief historical 
sketch, an account of the physical features of the country, and a 
chapter on “ Tourist Attractions,” we have an appreciation of the 
political and industrial condition of the country. The “vital” 
statistics are highly favourable, and that after allowance has 
been made for the fact that the average age of the population is 
lower than that of the European countries with which New South 
Wales is compared.. The mortality was 10°62 per thousand in 
1904, New Zealand standing first with 9°57, Queensland second 
with 10°01, and South Australia third with 10°22. Of European 
countries the lowest is Norway with 14°8, while England is second 
with 154. In respect of infant mortality, in which the Old 
World shows so deplorable a condition, the figures are 82°4 
(infants under one). In Great Britain they sometimes reach 
nearly 200. 





Victoria History of the Counties of England: Nottinghamshire. 
Vol.I. (A. Constable and Co. 31s. ¢d. net.)—We have received the 
first volume of this addition to the “ Victoria County Histories.” 
We may be able to give a further notice when the work is more 
advanced; it is to be completed in four volumes. Meanwhile, it is 
sufficient to announce the appearance of the book. The plan of 
this great undertaking is so well arranged that the good execution 
of the different parts may be presumed. 


Cornish Notes and Queries. First Series. Edited by Peter 
Penn. (Elliot Stock. 4s. and 5s.)—This volume consists of 
articles, letters, &c., which have appeared in the Cornish Telegraph, 
a Penzance newspaper. The editor has arranged them, as far as 


By Alexandre Dumas. | an evangelist in such circumstances. 
| the Pax Romana 


was practicable, under various headings. Chap. 1, for instance, 
is headed “Race, History, Topography”; chap. 2, “ Biography, 
| Genealogy, &c.”; chap. 3, “ Language, Dialect.” Of course, many 
| curious and fanciful things are to be found among these “ Notes 
and Queries.” “A. B. L.” thinks that there was ample time 
for St. Paul to visit Britain in the fourteen years that passed, 
as he himself says in Gal. i., between his first and second visit to 
| Jerusalem, when Britain was “a colony of Rome.” Britain was 
A Roman army was transported thither in 


nothing of the sort. 
A.D. 43, and the island was partly subjugated during the next 
ten years. But it was not St. Paul’s plan to conduct his work as 
He availed himself of 
But of the general scheme of Cornish Notes and 

Queries we highly approve, and we are glad to see that they are 
| to be continued. A county paper may do most useful work in 
| this way. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 446.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 
Abbott (E. A.), Silanus the Christian, cr 8vo ..............(4. & C. Black) net 7/6 
Anden (T.), Memorials of Old Shropshire, 8vo .. ..(Bemrose) net 15/0 


Atkinson (T. D.), Glossary of Terms Used in English Architecture, 12mo 
Methuen) net 3/6 
Avery (H.), “ Play the Game!” er 8vo... ...... ws ..(Nelson) 3/6 
Barrows (C. H.), Personality of Jesus, cr r 8¥0 ieeennen - “(de Clarke) net 3/0 
Baum (L. F.), The Marvellous Land of Oz, roy 8vo ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Baum (L. F.) and Denslow (W. W.), Father Goos2, his Book, 4to...(Siegle) 6/0 








Bernard (E. B.), Great Moral Teachers, cr 8V0 ..........00+000+ wena * net 3/6 
Bevan (T.), The Fen Robbers, cr 8vo... os n ..(Nelson) 2/6 
Brereton (F. S.), Roger the Bold, er 8v0.... ; hedvewens ... (Blackie) 60 
Brereton (F. S.), With Roberts to Candahar, « er r 8¥0 .. enedaibissnmtinnteiniell (Blackie) 5/0 






Brierley (J.), Religion and Experience, er 8vo . - -seseeee(Jd. Clarke) 6/0 
Brown (W.J.), The Austinian Theory of Law, c cr : 8¥0.. ‘U. “Marray) net 10/6 
Bullen (F. T.), Frank Brown, Sea Apprentice, cr SVO ...........0ceeees (Nisbet) 6/0 
Busch (W.), Max and Moritz, 870 ...........c0sescseceesseeeee ° ...(Siegle) net 3/0 











Caird (Principal), Essays for Sunday Reading, cr 8vo ....... (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Cambridge (A.), A Happy Marriage, cr 8V0 .............600++ ... (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Cambridge Natural History, Vol. L., 890..............ccccceceeee mer! net 17/0 

Campbell (W.), Iau of the Orcades, cr 8vo ......... er (Oliphant) 6/0 
Carter (M, E.), Outlines of British History, 1017- 1870, er 8v0. esesneend (Clive) 2/6 
Chapman (J. W.), 8. H. Hadley of Water Street, cr 8vo..........(Revell) net 3/6 
Clegg (T. B.), The Wilderness, OF BVO .........ccpernssereecereneenererseeeneenes (Lane) 6/0 
Clouston (T. 8.), The Hygiene of Mind, Svo................0. 0.00 (Methuen) net 7/6 
Coates (J,), Seging the Invisible, cr 8v0.........ccseseeeeseeees {L. N. Fowler) net 5/0 
Coulton (G, G. : Briar's Lanter, CF SV0.......-.p:.0+s0eee+seeree eee (0s Clagke) net 3/6 


Crawfurd (O.), In Green Fields, cr 8vo .......... 
CGunynghame (H. H.), Time and Clocks, er 890 .. (Constable) net 6/0 
De La Mare (W.), Poems, 12mo . ws(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Distzich (M.), The Schulz Steam ‘Turbine Ser ‘Land ona Marine Purposes, 


(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


geeujounping (Owen) net 5/0 

eae és: \ ‘Shadow and Shine, er 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Dunsany (Lord), Time and the Gods, Sa (Heinemann) net 60 
From Valimy to Waterloo, Cr 890 .........cecccsecessereneegseeecescrseeessnens (Everett) 6/0 
Gainsborough : Drawings, Ato......,. .(Newnes) net 7/6 
Gibson (L. 8.), Barut Spices, er 8vo saepaneneinnemestionn es (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Gill (R.), The CHCL3—Problem, 2 vols. cr 8yo ......... (Ww. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Godfrey (E.), Heidelberg: its Princes and Palaces, 8vo ...... (Richards) net 12/6 
a, M.), Primers of the Faith, cr 8vo_.. ..(Revell) net 3/6 


(A C. A.), The Example of Our Lord Especially for His ‘Ministers, 12mo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 




















ent #). , Chums, 4to... evev-eesees cot covccegne cessor ess (Nelson) 2/6 
oure ( be we c Exploration on, ‘v0. See -(Afethuem) net 7/6 
ocking (S. h.), A Gamble with Life, er 8v0 .(J. Clarke) 6/0 
Hood (A. N.), Tales of Old Sicily, er 8vo ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Howard (K.), The Whip Hand, cr 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Huneker (J.), Melomaniacs, cr 8¥0 2.0.0.0... .cccc ccc ceceeee eee T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Irving (H. B.), Occasional Pa rs, Drax atic and Historical (Bickers) net 36 
Jenkins (J. H.), Ebenezer E, Jenkins: a Memoir, er 8vo ...... (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Johnson (Effie), Devotional Aspiration, l2mo ... .(Bagster) net 26 
Jones (E. A.), The Church Plate of the Diocese of ‘Bangor (Bemrose) net 21/0 
(D.), Among the Dark Mountains, cr 8vo.. (Blackie) 3/8 
ipling (R.), Puck of Pook’s Hill, er 8vo ..... o -(Maemillan) 6/0 
Lang (A.), The Orange Fairy Book, er 8V0...........+. -. (Longmans) 6/0 
Lawford (Mrs. FP. G. V.), Fireside Readings, 12mo.. -++-..(Owen) net $6 
Lewis (B. M. G.), Concise Handbook of Garden Shrubs . ..(Methuen) net 3/6 
London (J.), Moon Face, and other Stories, cr 8vo ............... (Heinemann) 60 
Macdonald (A.), The Lost Explorers, cr 8vo ........... ‘ (Blackie) 690 
————_ (D. and A.), The Bond of Music, l2mo ........ :..(Truslove) net 26 
W.), Hills of Home, cr 8vo . (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Kinn + H.), Problem of the Pentateuch, ‘cr Byo .. ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Master Spirit, cr 8vo............... .. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Marchant (B.), , Girl of the Fortunate Isles,cr 8vo . (Blackie) 3/6 
Miller (J. H.), The Garden of the Heart, 12mo..... ~(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Nixon (A.), Secretaxial Work and Practice, cr 8vo . ....(Longmans) 5 . 








“Gd. Murray) net 21/ 

.(Newnes) net 60 
..(Richards) 6/0 
ethuen) net 12/6 


Nobile (Sir A.), Artillery gnd Explosives, 8vo.......... 
Nugent (M.), New Games and Ainusements, cr 8vo. 
Oldmeadow @) )» The North Sea Bubble, cr 8vo 
Parsons (Mrs. C.), Garrick and his Circle, 8vo..... 
Pennell (E. B.), Charles Godfrey Leland: @ Biograph; 2 ols. 8¥0 

(Constable) net 24/0 


Potter (H. €.), Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops .. (Putnam) net 8/6 
Potts (H.), Circuit Companions, cr 8vo .. -(Wellby) 60 
Bamoden (Lady G.), Correspondence of Tyo Brothers, 1800-1819 and After, 

(Longmans) net 15/0 
. .(Putuam) 60 
(Smith & Ek der) net 76 


Rood SL), A Sener is tho Sea, or éve ................ 
Russell (G. W. E.), Socia] SiJhouettes, cr 8¥o 












Sheeban (Cavon), Early Egsays and Lectures, 8v0 pl. amen net 60 
Sidgwick (3. N.), The Romane: of Previous Bibles, cr $vo...... .. (Bagster) 5,0 
Sidney (P.) YR Rome in Modern England, 8vo .......... (R.T.S.) 5/0 


Smith (F. H. ), Christ and Science, cr 8vo ..... PRET S (Revell) net 3/6 
Smith (N. G. R.), The Pillow Book, cr Syo .... _e net 46 





Stables (G.), Wild we in Sunny Lands, cr 8vo. aide 8.) 3/6 
Steedman (C. and A.), Lazy Jajin, folio.. ..(dack) net 2 
Steveuson (J. G.), The Challenge, and other ‘Talke with ‘Boys. and Girls, 
eee eunee AJ. Clarke) net 2/6 
Stresbange r(E. ), "Rambles on the Riviera, 8vo .. : .(Unwin) net 21/0 
Tynan (K.), The Story of Bawn, cr 8vo . (Smith & Elder) 60 
Unveiled, and other Stories, by G. W., er vo. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Walker (W.), Jobn Calvin, Organiser of Reformed Protestantism Wey 6/0 
Waish (G. E.), The Mysterious Beacon Light, cr 8vo.......... (Ward & Lock) 36 


Webb (S. and B.), English Local Government from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporation Act, 890..........cceccceeceececees le euguen) net 16/0 
Weltch ¢ 3 ), The Grauny Growler Stories, roy 8vo . .(Drane) 3/6 
Wilda (HL), Marine > Bugincering, 8vo .... (Owen) 20/0 
Williamson (A. P. W.), Plain and Spheric cal Trigouome try, . 8¥0 (mray) net 3/6 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 














By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE QRIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE., 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.0, 


Invested Funds exceed ... ---  £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the erag: 
British offices. ~ peer i. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net posse « wld 

Profits,—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversion; 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made apeih December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
_ ROBERT LEWIS, General | Manager, 

















UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, 

Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY, 

Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s, pep 

for the first Five Years under the for 8U yearsj cent, per annum, 

Society's advantageous convertible a 

Term Scheme. For particulars apply 

to the Secretary. 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 


NATIONAL |? MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT Net Cost of ‘Endowment Assurances, 


All With-Profit Assurances previously effected and 
then existing will share proportionately to the 


INSTITUTION). oxscsowvucusriteer, ‘roxox, xo 

















Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





———— 
OUTSIDE Pace (when euaieeien, FoOURTREN GUINEAS 
TED. .cconsassesssesesen sent £12 12 NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 0 
Half-P uge (Colunn) ecevcese 6 6 ° Half Narrow Column .,...... 2206 
Quarter-Page (Ualf-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,... » 839 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...cecccccee+++-£16 16 O| Inside Page ....cccccceses + £4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and las 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
EERIOTED cccccccove: +: -cescecccvesccocece £1 8 6....014 8....0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, nye — 
China, &c. ..... Pecceccccceccecs cocce 02D 608 6.40 OS 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Gp4ssesee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, a Graduate with good knowledge of 
French and either Mathematics or Science. Commencing salary, £150 per 
annul. 

Applications, stating age, yey and experience, with copies of 
recent testimonials, should sent to the undersigned not later than 


6th October, 1906, 
JOHN J. JACKSON, 
Education Offices, Howard Gardens, Director of Education. 
Cardiff, 17th September, 1906. 


Beer one COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford Oollege; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.— Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sept ov or before October 10th, 


PTORIAL SECRETARY WANTED (Liberal Paper) 
One with some knowledge of Newspaper work preferred. Must be 
expert Shorthand-Writer and Typist; well-educated, methodical, &c.—Apply 


. 


Box No. 152, The Spectator, 1 Wel agton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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(KOUNTY COUNCIL, OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


NTMENT OF INSPECTRESS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
APPOINTM TRACHING. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to make an 
appointment as Inspectress of Technical and Evening Classes in Domestic 
Science Subjects, including Cookery, Laundry Work, Needlework, Dress- 
making, Millinery, House Management hold A ts, and Home 
Nursing. Apphcants for the appointment will be expected to have had suit- 
able experience in Teaching. : : 

Lectures in Domestic Science will have to be given as may be arranged. 

The salary will be at the rate of £200 per annum. : 

Further particulars of the duties ani terms of appointment, also forms of 
application, may be obtained from the Education Department (Technica) 
Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. Applications must be receiv at the 
County Hall not later than 9 a.w. on Monday, October 22nd. 1906. a 

IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
, COLLSGE. 

TWO RESIDENT GOVERNESSES REQUIRED to commence duty at 
as carly a date as possible, one as Science Lecturer, the other as Junior 
jov ess. 

“The Science Lecturer will be responsible for General Elementary Science 
aud Nature Study, and Candidates for the post will be required to have a 
Science Degree or its equivalent. 

The Junior Governess must have an Arts Degree or its equivalent. Her 
duties are not yet assigned, but preference will be given to a Candidate able 
to undertake the responsibility for one or more of the following subjects :— 
Mathematics, French, Kindergarten, Theory of Teaching (partial responsi- 

ity only). 

_— . = to qualifications, but not less than £80 per aunum, with 
board, lodging, and medical attendance. 

Application should be made as soon as possible to Rev. Canon GARROD, 
Training College, Ripon. 


ReQuBED for the Trinidad High School for Girls, Port- 











of-Spain, a HEAD-MISTRESS. A lady with good all-rouud subjects 
preferred toa specialist. Must have a University degree, or its equivalent, 
and some experience. Church of England. Salary (initial) £250, and passage 


id. 
The School is small at present, and the Head-Mistress will be expected to 
organise it thoroughly. 

Apply, giving full particulars as to education, degree, age, &c., to Miss 
GRUNER, 9 Blandford Street, Portman Square, W. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, ADELAIDE, 
S. AUSTRALIA. 


APPLICATIONS INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS 
(University Graduate) of the above College. Salary £300 per annum, with 
narters. First-class Passage.—For particulars apply Rev. Dr. WALLER, 
Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, 8.W. 


ORD ALWYNE COMPTON desires to STRONGLY 
RECOMMEND as PRIVATE SECRETARY or TUTOR a Gentleman, 

aged 30 (M.A, Cantab.), who is a personal friend of his.—Write, “A. C, A.,” 
7 Balfour Place, Park Laue, W. 


l\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. 
required. Term of Indeutures, 4 years.—Apply by 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmingbam. 


JARTNERSHIP.—The PRINCIPAL of a FIRSIT- 
CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL of 30 BOYS, bringing in an income 
of £3,000 per annum, DESIRES to MEET a UNIVERSITY MAN who 
would join him in amalgamating an importent School on the South Coast 
with receipts of nearly £4,000 per annum. Maguificent Premises, specially 
built for Sapentenr School. No charge to Purchasers.—For further 
particulars apply to Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


—e L 











No premium 





WT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

h (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER ist. 

Arrangements having been made for ivstruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to Le 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicing, Surgery, Pathology, &ec.) Unequalied facilities 
are therefore availabie for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH,.— 
Further information from F, JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 














T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London. 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIv, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
‘teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 


Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in Septem ber.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Full porticulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the live years’ curriculum. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HL IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


HALF-TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, November 5th. _ 
N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highiands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognise). 
beautifully situated and well equipped. Thorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term began September 13th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS, 
M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only), 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident ‘teachers holding University Degrees. 
Hockey, Swimming, Ridiag, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Pvrincipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TALVER, 








Tennis, 





their Commercial Departments for a FEW | 


| forts of a refined home. 
letter only to the | 


\T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURBEY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIBLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 








Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


YHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL 








HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


Principal: Mies CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambrid 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of Loudon, a 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

A Grant of £35 will be made to any Student who has passe! the L.L.A., 
Higher Local or Senior Local Examinations, and is ready to comply with 
the regulations of the Board of Education. 

Full particulars on application, 

HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SQHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. ‘the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON UARK, s.W, 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A, 
Students trained for Froebel Society's oud Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 8.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. See., 

The Rectory, Warrington. 


Fnowieno 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Prinol 
Sins A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
\ EYBRIDGE 
/ Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London), The com- 
Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
No cramming, but preparation for examinetions if desired. 








in a sound bady. 


| French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 





( ye LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving, 
Thatecbam Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MABY PEERS, 
P.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustratet Prospectuses on application. 
W PODARD SCHOOL. 
8 ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Pablic Church of Evgland School for Gentiemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Jomt Board Examinations. Musie 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COUN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. ‘Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework, Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurge, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I. 

UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

School for Danghters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
seenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. k. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 





UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training ia 
character and manners. Special attentiou paid to health. 
ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and race 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicawon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews, 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.-—Specially-built School for Gentlomen’s Sous, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Koyal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object. — 
For Terma, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.8.0. rtiaud 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Dowys and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holic way Colleges, and others, 
HUNDHEAD. — LINGHOLT SCHOOL for | GIRLS 
OPENED on THURSDAY, September 20th, for the Micheglnes 
‘Yerm.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
( SHIRt’,—Principals: Miss EB, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUBB- 
BACH.—Thorough education iu braging moorland air, Highest referegees, 


‘T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
h 


With Tide of L.L.A, 
‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University 


St. Andrews, N.b, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymvasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scieutatic Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 2 profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygicne, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hen, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Drincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Lducational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Mockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, Kc. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Mussage aud remedial exercises ou 
the Swedish svstem. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health aud 
education for au ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., aud country life. 
Send for Prospectus. 


fVHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G, MONTEYIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal; Miss Ek. LAWRENCE, Stwients are prepared for the Examina- 











tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, anil’ 


two of £15 each, teuable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Studeuts are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


S * MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
kK Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM. Girton College. 

1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 

2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful olimate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resideut Mistresses; ‘l'eucher for Physical raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—l or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


(\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRIS. 














— —— Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh oe 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C. I, Dodd, M.a, £40-£15 


(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 
Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 
JOLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply four Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principais, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &e, 








op HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GEN'TLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 ucres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


\ASTBOURNE.—GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS.—A 
First-class HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough 
modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Hiyhly 
ualified staff of Knglish and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. 
xcellent advantages for outdoor games and exercises.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EAR LON DON.—-Home School with all Country Advan- 
tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be KECEIVED 

at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, and preparation for special 
examiuatious if desired.—‘‘ F. A. M.,” care of Watson's Advertising Oitices, 
6 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 


fF\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
emery sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training. 
xcellent Langua, and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Misa 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 














BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Hourding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. | 


4 ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—DECEMBER 5th and 
6th, 1906. — EXAMINATION for 16 FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, £30 per annum each. confined to the Sons of Clergymen, Also for the 
“INDIAN” SCHOLARSHIP, £18 per annum, confined to the Sons of Clergy- 
me: who have served five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India.—Apply 
to the BURSAR, Marlborough College, Wilts. 











Uj Se aserse COLLEGE, READING. 


Principal—W. M. CHILDS, MA. 





COURSES IN COMMERCE, 
SESSION 1906-7. 


A DIPLOMA IN COMMERCE is granted by the College to STUDENTS 
who attend the Course of Instruction in COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS during 
Two Sessions of 36 weeks, and pass the Examinations held at the end of each 
Session. Students who attend during one Session only, ant pass the tinst 
Examination, will be granted a College Certificy*2 in Commerce. 





NEXT SESSION BEGINS ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 


For Prospectus of Classes in Commerce, and other information, apply t> 
the REGISTRAR. 


rivHE EDINBURGH ACADEMY 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. : 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will becin on 
TUESDAY, 2nd October, at 10.30 o'clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools tor the purpose of placing new Boys 
now being Knrolled. The Regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, Srd October, at 9 o'clock, 

Copies of the Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the MASTERS’ 
BOARDING-HOUSES muy he obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. > 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. w 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edina. 
burgh, as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, MA. Oxon, 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT. M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, If there shonld be no vacancies in Scott House and Jetfrey 
House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. 
L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive g 
limited number of Boarders. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon, will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on Ist aud 2nd October. between 930 and 12.30 o'clock. 


IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Se., M.Inst.M.M., M.I.M.E. 








Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
‘Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 


The Home Seerctary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Rega- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained ou 


application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. See. 
We! PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 











Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Oflicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


22 2° BOO O kh. 

B Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
4£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13. Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 
Ww 48 see SCHOOL. 


First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Luildings (1905). Large playing fields.\—For further particulars, 














| Rate MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


| go COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 

A Church of England First-Grade Public School with daily Religious 

Teaching on the principles of the Reformation. Large staff. Classical, 

Science, Army, and Modern sides. Junior School with separate Buildings 

aud Grouuds.—For List of Successes and Prospectus, please apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


} EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
J SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experience! iu teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Moderu 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N. C.,” eare of J. & J. Paton, 
148 Cannon Street. London. 

















TINHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Scholarship 
Examination at end of every Term. New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Goveruors. 
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AGRICULTURAL, COLLEGE, 


a 
CIRENCESTER. 


R oYAL 
Parnoy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. ; 
woers. d-agents. Surveyors. Agriculturists, inteuding Colonists, &c 
Forland-0 = _ en and Colonial Branch, 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. J ; 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
D jomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. i 
- ; NEXT “SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th, 


| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE, In a most 
isi District. 
poted Cees “NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A.. B.Se . Principal. 


| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Y ouths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000 acres for Home or Colonies, Biucksmiths work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘ Terms moderate. _Get Prospectus, — 
{TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
ass; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. a ine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. — Large cricket field, three 
rs School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


fives courts, _— pan Doe —— 


YCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Ss Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises iu high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited, References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Piysicians, Parents, Clergy, aud others.—For particulars aud further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, TURING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 


REPARATION for MINING, ENGINEERING, or 
COLONIAL LIFE.—Captain CHARLES HANCOCK, who has had 

over 20 years’ experience of Mining, Engineering, Surveying, &c., in South 
Africa, RECEIVES a few Resident PUPILS at Crelash, Horeham Road, 
Sussex (one of the healthiest positions in England, 500 feet above sea level). 
18 acres of grounds. Good stabling. Good posts in South Africa guaranteed 
to those Students who work well aud show good results, Every opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of French, Drawing, Assaying, &c.—For 
full particulars apply to Captain HANCOCK, 











FOREIGN. 


[XTERNATION AL G 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


UILD. 


AUTUMN axnvd WINTER SESSION, 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Couversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civii Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received,— 





at Wren’s. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRIT(SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
] IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examiuations. 
German, English, and French Resideut Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Lauguages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best Eng:ish refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Monsieur J. M. LAUGHLIN (Licencié de 
l'Université, Officier de I'Instruction Publique) and Rev. J. L. 
BOWLEY (M.A. Oxon.) PREPARE afew PUPILS for Army and University 
Examinations, Classics, Mathematics. Special advantages fur conversatiouul 
French and German.—15 rue Faradsy, 


OARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 

First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 

Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 

making.—Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Read, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 

61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives en 
Se Paying Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend the 
uiversity, Sorbonne, &c. Home comforts. French lessons, Terms from £8 to £12. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHGOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 
IGH-CLASS FINISHING EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY.—Baroness von LOBBECKE of Eisenach (Karl August- 
Strasse 4) RECEIVES into her Villa a limited numbér of young ENGLISH 
LADIES, Every facility for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
Outdoor recreation.—Prospectus and terms on application to the above, or 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, London, W. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
portionions, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without change to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











DUCATION, 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elucational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


ss LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 
1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s, 61.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—COUNTRY HOME 


for LITTLE CHILD. A Lady experienced in the care and education 
of Young Children would undertake the personal charge of boy or girl. 
Terms moderate.—Miss BARRY, The White House, Amersham, Bucks. 


\ ANTED, SIX’ FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 


Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to ““‘ CHIPPENDALE,” 
Box 95, The Srvectator, 1 Wellington Street. Strand, W.C. 


] KVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR, 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
Pare RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


UTHORS.—Enterprising PUBLISHING HOUSE will 

CONSIDER ORIGINAL. NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, 

MEMOIRS. &c,—Address *‘ LOOKS," care of Anderson's Advertising Agency, 
14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 


ETTER THAN CONSOLS.— A GENTLEMAN of 
proved ability, who is buying an excellent retail Drapery Business and 
making into a Private Limited Company, REQUIRES £750 MORE CAPITAL, 
Preference Shares issued. This offers a good and safe investment without 
speculation.—For particulars write DIRECTOR, Oakwood, Cecil Park, Pinner. 


Ss SBT ivwvzs © BOOK BINDING, 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

Half Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restored, Illuminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. ‘Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors, 

NV ISS DREWRY’'S EVENING MEETINGS for the 
| CRITICAL STUDY of INDIVIDUAL WORKS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE will BEGIN again early in OCTOBER. Miss Drewry gives 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in English Language and Literature and 
kindred subjects ; Examines ; and helps Students by letter and in her Reading 
Society.—143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 
mYPBwWRitiaed Wass a2 E 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


TQMISH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb., 
4 2s, Gd.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib., 38. 9d.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality, Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote Paper : - 2 et hak 
‘ Y¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 
© £16 1s, 44, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, 
SYRACUSE. 
£218 18s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
November 6th. 
ROME, FLORENCE, AND VENICE TOUR, 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh NW. _—_ 
eS. cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr, H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King. 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arrauged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Biudings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s.; Dod's 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 64,; Emerson's Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols., £15 13s. ; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s, Catalogues 
free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wauted post- 
free. —HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 Joha Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.— Free on application, H. J. 
I GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works in all Branches of 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bvuokseller, 57 
Wigmore Street, W. 


] OOK BARGAINS.—7imes Ency., 35 vols, £13 13s.; 

















Gardens, 


Saudringham. 


Burton's Arabian Nights, Illus., £7 10s. ; Chambers's Ency., Last Edit., 
Chambers’s Eng. Lit., 3 vols., Last Edit., 30s.; Ellis, 
Psychology of Sex, 2 vols., £2 2s,; Paracelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols., 
52s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harper's Mag., 24 vols., £4 4s. ; Roman Empresses’ Secret 
Iutrigues, 2 vols., 42s.; Tortures and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 254, 
for lus. 6d.; Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. folio, £6 6s.; Newman's Apoloyia, Ist 
Edit., rare, l2s. 6d, ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s. ; Meyer's Critical Commentary New 
Yest., 20 vols., £2 10s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, L. P., £2 2s.; Symonds" 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, 2 vols., 25s.; Michel's Rembrandt, 2 vols., 358 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BLEMINGHAM, 


£6 6s. net, for £5; 
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DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S 2% 01 0:0 ret nomeiy 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
And all kindred ailments. 
To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


RHEUMATISM, 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinver Wine, ‘The quality 
of this wive will be found re ie to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


pepeeior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Doten 
Bots. ¢-Bots. 


bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found we, superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ibg nuniber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Dottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, moluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britein to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour MUCKLE CREY 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible’”’ shades for sportsmen. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, w. 

THE AUTHOR’ s HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LeapenHaLy 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
“K” BOOTS 


ave made to swit all Climates and all Weavers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K”" Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K"’ Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


~~ Phoinix Assurance Company, , Limited, 
H@NI FIRE OFFICE, 
i9 outers Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 











DON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Wee ee Settlements, 
Assured free of al 
Electric- 


Liability. 
-Lighting Rules Supplied, 








THE WINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


OCTOBER. 
Tae AWAKENING or Curva: A Street PlacarD 
From Hunan. By Lionel Giles. 
Tue Vittace Deities or Sourn Inpu. By the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Madras. 
Pan-Istamism. By Professcr A. Vambéry. 
From a Diarr at DuBLiIn CasTLe DURING THR 


Puenix Park Trt. By Mrs. Charles 
Rouncell. 
Tae Storr oF THE samess Party. By L. A. 


Atherley-Jones, K.C., 
Tae GoveRNMENT aay Disputes BILL. 
Clement Edwards, M.P. 
Tue Istanp or “Oor.” By A. G. Hyde. 
AMERICAN SPeLtiine. By the Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J. 
Tue CuILpres OF Frorence. By Rose M. oe 
Groorapuy 1x Our Pustic Scxoo is. RE 
Macnaghten (formerly Assistant mA. at 
Harrow). 
Tae Proptem or Eartuguares. By J. Starkie 
ardner. 
TuE SupERMANN CrctE. By Florence B. Low. 
Tue Crericat Conspiracy. By Herbert Paul, MP. 
Mr. HaLpANE BETWEEN THE Devit AND THE Deer 
By Colonel the Earl of Erroll. 


By 


Sea. 





London: Sportiswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, Sra, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 





Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men’s, Women’s, Lads’, and { 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ** Official Pro- 
ramme”’ is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 

ickets for Members of the same household, £1 ls. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
signment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Houorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness; or 
the Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C:; ; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, Ww.c. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








“BLACKWOOp: 


For OCTOBER contains 


The Speed of the Capital Ship, 
The Blue-Stockings. 
My Green Frogs. 

Constantinople: a Reminiscenee, 


The Daft Days.—Chaps. 10-12, 
By Ne Myxao, 


Concerning a General Staff, 
By Major G. F. MacMvuyy, D.90, 


Gunga Water. 
From the Shore. By ALrarp Norns, 


Musings without Method. 
Charles James Fox. 


The Radicals and the Land. 
By Sir Hexpent Maxwett, Bart, 


The Government Bill and the West 
Riding Judgment. 


By J. B. Lonauy, 


By Epuunp Caspize, 





A GREAT BOOK 


By the Author of “The Edge of 
Circumstance.” 


Just Publlahod. With Itllustrations, 


6/- 


FISHERMAN’S GAT. 


A Story of the Thames Estuary. 
By EDWARD NOBLE. 


“The tale is a dramatic epic of the 
Thames; a full, mature book, absorbingly 
interesting, full of fire, and written with a 
sincerity which forces and retains the 
reader's attention from first to last. Mr. 
Noble has done well. He has won his place 
as a writer to be reckoned with.” 

— Standard. 

“With this book Mr. Noble should take 
a recognised place among those of our 
novelists who see well and ponder deeply 
and possess literary gifts of a high order.’ 

—Tribune. 


THE SAFETY OF THE 
HONOURS. 


By ALLAN MCAULAY, 


Author of “The Rhymer,” “ Black Mary,” 
“ Poor Sons of a Day,” &c. 6s. 


“A most readable book.”— Outlook. 


TALES FROM THE 
TALMUD. 


By E. R. MONTAGUE. 
6s. 


‘“ Mr. Montague has done his work ins 
thoroughly interesting and entertaining 
fashion.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“We have never yet read in English 4 
more brilliant illuminative essay than Mr. 
Montague’s introduction.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
EDINBURGH asp LONDON. 
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REAPPEARANCE OF “ THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 
T0-DAY and Booksellers’. 


THE BARONESS ORCZY’S NEW BOOK. 


1 WILL REPAY. 


A Romance by Baroness ORCZY (Author of ‘A Son of the People,” ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Rimperucl,” &c.) €g. 


| WILL REPAY. 
MAID OF BRITTANY. 


cmetentth by MAY WYNNE, Author of “ For Faith and Navarre.” 6s. 


at all Libraries 


READY 








HIS OTHER SELF.|THE PLOWERS. 
A Really Humorous Tale. By AGNES G. HERBERTSON, 
By B. W. COLE. 6s. Author of “Patience Dean.” 


THE BALANCE. A DELIGHTFUL sToRY. 











WHOLESOME & INVIGORATING 








By GORDON C. WHADCOAT, Author of “‘Rosamund’s Morality.” 6s. 
THE FINANGIER. | a WOMAN. 
By HARRIS BURLAND. A Beld and Clever Novel. 
Third Rdition. Gs. Second Edition. €¢. 








THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL. 


A Dramatic Story by FRANK DAWSON. 6s. 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK 


By M. Y. HALIDOM. 
6s. 





THE 


SEAL OF CONFESSION. 


By H. A. BULLEY. 6s, 





MR. REGINALD TURNER'S NEW NOVEL. 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. By REGINALD TURNER, 


Anthor of 
London: 


“Uncle Peaceable,”” &c. 
18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


Gs. 








oan ENING & CO., Ltd., 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Term, evieta should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 








HYAM & CO., 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 

THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 

BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 

One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 

Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


First Class throughout. Knowledge of languages unnecessary. 


EVERY 10 DAYS. Next sailing, R.M.S. ‘ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, 
ROYAL MAIL oe 29th Sept. ; London, lst Oct. 
STEAMERS. 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 

BEST HOTELS. Including travelling and hotel expenses, 


8 Adelphi ‘Terrase, Strand, _ Londen. 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


ae 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. 




















THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED...,...........0000.csseeee 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 
Moderate Rates. 


-»- 11,000,000, 


Liberal Bonuses. 


Head Office—1i DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—1i CORNHILL. 


Absolute Security. 





Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


THE “R.T. R.T.S."” LIST. 


JUST READY. 
“*A FASCINATING AND misPIEme Voi VOLUME.""—British Weekly. 
Demy 8vo, 560 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6a. net. 


GRIFFITH JOHN 


The Story of Fifty Years in China. 
By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 


With twe Photogravure Portraits of Dr. Griffith John and 16 other 
Full-page Illustrations. 


The Daily News says :—'* The book makes a thrilling chapter in the history 
of missions. It is not only a record of the life of Mr. John. It gv 8 a good 
idea of the progress of the Celestial Empire during the last fifty years. 

he Christian World says :—*‘* No one can on | this story without being 
inwardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is stirring toa degree. It 
reveals a Pauline daring and endurance. It is a volume of sustained and 
deepening interest from end to vend, and is enriched with some excellent 
portraits and other illustrations.” 


JUST READY. 


«|Thoughts on Old Age: 


COOD WORDS FROM MANY MINDS. 


Selected and Arranged by HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica's First 
Prayer,” &. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, deckled edges, 2g. 

The English Churchman says:—‘‘Among the books of quotations this 
occupies a particular niche, because of its devetion to one idea and the charm 
of its message.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—“It is an interesting collection, made with 
care and taste.’ 

— Manchester Guardian says:—‘ It is a book which will be welcome to 

of the elder generation whose pleasure it has been to put before their 
chil ren this authoress’s unpretentious and charming tales.” 





First and Second Nditions exhausted, Third Edition in the Press, 
READY OCTOBER ist. 
S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW STORY. 


THE WHITE PLUMES 
OF NAVARRE: 


A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF RELIGION. 


A New and Stirring Historical Story by 8S. R. CRQCKETT, Author of “* The 
Raiders,” *‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” &. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 
Full-page Illustrations by W. H. Marertson. Gs. 

Mr. Crockett’s characterisation is superb, and he makes one feel that he is 
right in the midst of all the stirring incidents narrated. From beginning to 
eud the story throbs with life and love. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, EC, 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR OCTOBER. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER 
(PRICE 1/- NET) 
Containing an Important Article on 


KEATS, 


By H. BUXTON FORMAN, C.B., with a Presentation Plate Portrait 
and Four Full-page Pietorial Supplements. 
THE “ BOOKMAN” GALLERY: The Winners of “*The Bookman” £100 
Prize Competitions, 


Reviews of New Books by Dr. Writtam Barry, Lieut-Col. W. H. James, 
Dr. James Morratt, Professor Marcus Dons, Jane T. Sroppart, C. Grayr 
Roserrson, ALFRED Norges, Atice Pernin, Lewis MeLvitte, Walter De 
La Manze, A. St. Jouw Avcoct, Roerr Inorex, &c. 

The Choice of Books: William Cowper. By Ranorr. 


The Bookman Prize Competitions: Results for September. 











NEWS NOTES. NOVEL NOTES. NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

The Bookman for October containg a Unique Collection of Pictures 
bearing on the Life and Work of Keats, many of them being reproduced 
for the first time by the kind as of Artists and Owners. 











London : HODDER and ‘STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, E.Cc 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°S ac icc'ns lontation in tecommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boo 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and sil 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

— ers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

These Foods saferuard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

oubtes so often caused by a a ot milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot wea’ 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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A.:and C. BLACK’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


SURREY, Painted by Surron Patmer, RI. Described by 
A. R. Hors Moncrizrr, Anthor of “ Bonnie Scotland.” Containing 
75 Full-page Mlustrations in Colour anda Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 20s. net. 


SUSSEX. Painted by Witrrip Batt, RE. Containing 
75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour anda Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
203. net. 


WARWICKSHIRE, Painted by Freep. Wuireneap, R.B.A. 
Described by Curve Hontanp. Containing 75 Full-page Llustrations in 
Colour anda Map. Square demy 5vo, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 











THE THAMES. [Ly Mortimer Menpes. Text by G. E. 
Mitton. Containing 75 Dllustrations in Colour and a Map. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 





YORKSHIRE: Dales and Fells. Painted and Described by 
Gorpon Home. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the 
Author. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 


THE ROMANTIC EAST. By Watrter pet Mar, Author 
of “India of To-day"’ and ‘‘ Around the World through Japan.” Con- 
taining 64 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, Demy vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. A Practical Pictorial 
Romance. By C. Lewis Hinp, Author of “ Adventures umong Pictures,” 
* Days with Velasquez,” &c. With 91 Full-page Reproductions from 
Photographs of the Pictures referred to. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 








NORTH DEVON. Py Ff. J. SNe... Containing 26 Full-page 
Ilustrations in Colour, Square post Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 





SOOSIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Henny Grey Granam, Author of ‘'Scottish Men of 
Letters in the Eighteenth Century.” Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy 5vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

TUBERCULOSIS : its Origin and Extinction. By W. 


Pickett Turyer, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, Dlustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 








JESUS. By ArNo Neumann. Translated by Maurice A, 
Caner, M.A. With a Preface by Professor P. W.Scumrepet. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





MAPLE & CO. 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 





Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


NOTHING COMPARALLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 


LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 


FUNDS EXCEED £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the LBrauches or Agencies of the Company. 


TEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 





i or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereou by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Lunited, 10 Laucaster Place, Waterloo Briuige, Strand, 

Established 1535, 


Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


MESSRS. NISBET’S NEW LIST, 


READY OCTOBER 1st. 
FRANK BULLEN’S NEW STORY, 





FRANK BROWN, ©. 
| Illustrations by 
- Twrpre; 
Sea Apprentice. Ex. crown 8¥0, gg 
“ Mr. Bullen bas a delightful method...... a quaint, melodi . 
peculiarly his own...... Mr. Bullen is not a sickly, unwholesome sentimen ni 


but, on the contrary, a man of fine sentiment.”—Standard, 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN THE FLOWER of HER YOUTH, 


Illustrated, extra crown Svo, 6s. 


DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW STORY. 
THE CITY AT THE POLE. 


With 8 Illustrations, large crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
* This favourite writer has in his time written many fascinating romences 
for young people, but we question if he has ever before produced quite such a 
bounteous feast for the youthful imagination.’’—Dundee Courier, 


TWO COLOURED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE STORY OF THE TEASING MONKEY. py 


the Author of “Little Black Mingo,” &c. With numerous Coloure] 
| TIilustrations, cloth, ls. 6d, net ; paper boards, 1s. net. 

| GiLLY MOUSE. By Major Layarp. With daintily 
Coloured Lilustrations, cloth, ls. 6d. net; paper bourds, 1s, net, 


THIRD IMPRESSION 1N PREPARATION. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By the Rev. Professor JAMES ORR, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 

The Times writes: —‘* His volume is to be welcomed as a serious discnssion 
of the results of modern criticism, which have found such ceneral acceptance 
among students of the Old Testament in recent years The argumeats by 
which Dr. Orr supports his views deserve to be carefully considered.” 





READY OCTOBER Ist. 
JAMES WRIGHT OF BRISTOL, 


(Successor of George Muller.) By the Rev. A: T. PIERSON, D.D. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


NON-ACID PORT WINE 


(Produce of Portugal) 


““NONAC” BRAND. 





SUITABLE FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract from the LANCET, June 30th, 1906 :— 


“This wine has evidently been matured in 
wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
the palate, and practically non-acid 


contains a minimum amount (for port) 
of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 


and the wine has been carefully selected for 


invalid purposes.” 


45s. 
24s. 


Per dozen bottles 
Per dozen i-bottles - 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd, 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 





47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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The “KNUTSFORD” EDITION of 
Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In § vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. I.—CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
NOW READY. 


GAZETTE.—“* The edition strikes us as 

Leer type pele appeal! not only to the very large circie 

ny are admirers of Mrs. Gaskell, but, it is to be hoped, to 
Saw who will read her books for the first time.” 


© * Messrs, Smith, Elder 4 Co. will be happy to forward a 
. Prospectus of the Edition post-free on application. 


In addition to “RUTH, and other Tales,” 

which will form the Third Volume of 

the “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. 

GASKELL’S WORKS, Messrs. Smith, Elder 

and Co. will on MONDAY NEXT publish 
the following :— 


1. SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Author of “Collections and Recollections,” &c. ' Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


**™Mr. Russell's reputation alike in anecdote and 
* “caustic observation of society is well known. 


2. THE GATE OF DEATH. 


A DIARY. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
** This book describes the experiences of one who has 
. twice approached those gates which await every man. 


38. THE STORY OF .BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Honourable 
Molly,” “Julia,” “ Dick Pentreath,” &c, Crown Svo, 6s, 


*.° A romantic love-story in the Irish setting which the 
author knows so well how to portray. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








A Novel with a strong human intcrest, 


Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘‘ Kipps,” &c. 


H. 


DAILY CHRONICLE :— 

“In the matter of style Mr. Wells improves 
with every book he writes. In this book that 
carefully-made style of his reaches the height 
of excellence.” 


WORLD :-— 
“This stimulating and finely 
imaginative work.” 


STANDARD :— 
“The book is clever, almost 
inhumanly clever.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrv., LONDON. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in LNDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen nwmber post-free, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrnrnmaL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address : Booxurgs, Lonvos. Codes: Unicops and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 





Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the worl would be not a little changed . 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 


“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 

many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 

of hygiene in his ar her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘SCOTLAND’S STORY: 





' but with ‘Robinson Crusoc’ and the like. 


i 
| 





MESSRS. JACK’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN POETS. 


General Editor—OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
A New Series, combining scholarship 
with daintiness of form. 

The Portrait Frontispiece and Title-page in each volume, 
both in Photogravure, are by A. S. HARTRICK. Each 
volume is Illustrated with Eight Illustrations in Colour 
by well-known Artists. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 

First Volumes Now Ready— 





Poems of Editor Illustrator 
SPENSER . W.B.Yeats . ° . JEssiz M. KING. 
WHITTIER. A.C. Benson . » « G@HARLES Pears. 

To follow— 
*COLERIDGE Prof. Epwarp Dowpen . + Cartes Pears. 
“SCOTT OurpHant Smeaton . ° . A. 8. Forrest. 
!TENNYSON . Prof. H. J. C. Grierson , GiLbert James, 


*LONGFELLOW Prof. Geonce Saintspury . ° 
+WORDSWORTH Prof. W. MacNeice Dixow 


Atay Waricurt, 
M. Dispin Spooner. 


tHERRICK . Canon Heyer C. Beecaine Exviz. Stannore Forsss 
SBYRON CHARLES WHIBLEY . ° . A.5&. Forrest. 
SKEATS Artuor Srmons + « Epmunp Suxtrvam. 
‘SHELLEY Prof. J. Cuurton CoLirs . Jessie M, Kine. 
§SBROWNING Rt. Hon. Avucustine Birreru Epmunp Suniivan. 

* October. t+ November. { December. § In the press. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
CHRONICLES. 


Harvey H. Jevuir, M.A. 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Other Volumes, completing the whole Bible, in active preparation, 


“THE CENTURY BIBLE.” 
Kdited by Rev. W. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. net; limp 








SECOND IMPRESSION, in a characteristic Cloth Binding. 


CHARLES DICKENS: his Life, 
Writings, and Personality. By F. G. Kirroy, Author of 
“Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” “Dickens and his 
Illustrators,” &c. With a unique Series of 24 Illustrations, 
in 1 vol. super-crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

** On the whole, this is by far the most desirable of the shortest lives.” 
—Globe. 
** May well be the accepted life of the novelist.”—Notes and Queries. 


NEW BOOK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
IRISH HISTORY AND THE IRISH 


QUESTION. By Prof. GoLDwin Situ. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


HOW CANADA WAS HELD FOR 
THE EMPIRE. By Dav. Hannay. Square 8vo, cloth, 


7s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS. By Rev. 


C. M. Sreepman, M.A., Vicar of Shaw. With 30 Original Illustrations in 
Colour by Pavt Wooprorre. Large type, on fine white antiqne paper. 
Square Svo, beautifully bound, desizu in gold and colour, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

* All these books have been put into the pleasing and appropriate shape 
that distinguishes all the productions of Messrs. Jack.” — West minster Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “IN FAIRYLAND.” 
THE ENCHANTED LAND: Tales Told Again. 


By Lover Cursnoum, With 30 Pictures in Colour and Cover Design by 
KATHARINE CAMERON, Square Svo, set in bold type, beautifully bound, 
gilt top, 7s. 61. net. | October, 


UNIQUE CHILDREN'S ANTHOLOGY. 
(Numerous copyright pieces included by permission.) 


THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE: Poems Chosen 


for Children. By Lovey Cutsuotm. With 16 Pictures in Colour by 
M. Dinptn Spooner. Square Svo, set in boid type, in artistic binding, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [ October. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “OUR ISLAND STORY.” 











a Child’s History of 
Scotland. By H. E. Marswart. With 20 Iilustrations in Colour by 
J. BR. Sxettos, Joun Hassaiz, and J. Suaw Cromrron. Large type on 
antique paper, square Svo, beautifully bound, gilt top, 7s. 6d, net. 


[ October. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


OUR ISLAND STORY: a Child’s History of 
England. With 30 Coloured Illustrations by A. 8S. Forrest. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson-book end of the shelf, 
So the preface suggests, and 
riyhtly. It is eminently readable, a success, we should say, in what looks 
much easier thau it is, telliug a story in simple words.”’—Spectator. 
“The intelligent chill will read these historic tales with delight, and 
master uncousciously the landmarks of Euglish history.’’"—British Weekly. 


Complete List of Children’s Books sent on application. 


London: T. C. and E, C, JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK, 
NOW READY.—24s. net. 


THE CHATEAUX 
OF TOURAINE. 


By M. H. LANSDALE. 


Illustrated in Colour by JULES GUERIN. 


*,* This is a book of vivid interest, in which the reader is made 
to live again through the stirring events, the joys and sorrows of 
the Kings and Queens identified with the early days of the 
Tourainé chiteaux. The personal element is happily made much 
of, till the wails are alive with the révels, the romance, and the 
tragedy of the lives associated with them. 


NOW READY.—7s. 6d. net. 
A TWICE CROWNED QUEEN 
(Anne of Brittany). 
By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 


READY SHORTLY.—2ls. 
With 21 Photogravure Portraits. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF TWO 
REIGNS. 


Being an Account of some Fair Women of Stuart and 
Georgian Times. 


By MARY CRAVEN (Mrs. ©. J. ffoulkes). 


With a Chapter on “Fashion in Femininity” by MARTIN 
HUME, 


GREAT NOVEL BY HORACE A. VACHELL. 
NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY,—6s. 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “The Hill,” * Brothers,” &c. 


net. 


A MOST AMUSING STORY. 
NOW READY.—6s. 
THE MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


By CHARLOTTE O’CONOR ECCLES, 
Author of “The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore.”’ 








THIRD IMPRESSION. —6s. 


THE INVASION OF 1910. 


With a Full Account of the Siege of London. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—6s. 


RAFFLES, the Amateur Cracksman. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 








FIRST CHEAP EDITION OF TWO FAMOUS BOOKS. 
READY NEXT WEEK.—3s. 6d. each. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


By MARTIN HUME, 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By MARTIN HUME. 


— 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


October, 1906. 
Episodes of the Month. 


A Protest against Privilege. By Professor Ay, 
DICEY, K.C, 
King Leopold and the Congo at the Bar of 


Belgian Public Opinion. By SCRUTATOR. 
Blind Leaders of the Blind. By H. W. WILSON, 


Open Scholarships. By W. H. D. ROUSE (Head-Master 
of Perse School, Cambridge). 


Missing Chapters in “The Garden that I Love.” 
By the Author of “The Garden that I Love.” 


Marksmanship in Schools—a Simple Solution, By 
Colonel MAXSE, C,B., D.S.0., Coldstream Guards. 


How to Choose an Oxford College. By A RECENT 


GRADUATE. 


American Affairs, By A. MAURICE LOW, 


Modern English Spelling. By Professor SKEAT. 
To an English Poet. By the Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES, 
Russia from Within, By OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 


British Patent Laws and Industrial Employment, 
By Sir JOSEPH LAWRENCE. 


Greater Britain and India. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1906, 


Tae Prosuem or THE Ngarm East: 
(1) Suttaw App-vt-Hamip. By Chedo Mijatovich. 
(2) Pan-Istamism. By Alfred Stead, 

Tue Parat AGGRESSION IN France. By Robert Dell. 

Tue Presipent’s Eneuisn. By William Archer. 

Tae Inner History oF Tristan unp Isotpe. By H. A. Clay. 

Is tae Party Srstem Howest? Ry Jan Malcolm. 

Tur Present ConpitT10“ or Potand, By B, C. Baskerville, 

G:osv& Carpucct. By Annie Vivanti (Mrs. John Chartres). 

Epwarp Burne-Joxes. By Prof. William Knight, LL.D, 

Larcapio Heary. By Dr. George M. Gould. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND INFALLIBILITY. By the Rev. E, L. Taunton, 

Women anp War. By Gertrude Silver. 

Cuant Sune ry Darkness. By Herbert Trench. 

Tue Asvuse or Sport. By Basil Tozer. 

Tae Leakace oF PorpuLaTion asp Money 1s Inetand. By G. J. H. Berkeley 

Tae Wuirtwimp. Book III, Chaps. 9-10. By Eden Phillpotts. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 


France, ExGuanp, AND Mr, Bopier: a Rerity. By T. Andréa Cook. 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CoRNER BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Are., Washington, 
D.C.; Tue SUBSCRIPTION NEws CoMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.: GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
24 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON Company, Lp, 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St, 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Deport, Cairo and Port Said ; and Wu. Dawson axD 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GotcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AxD 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. 
BAILLIE AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auch- 





EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, 


Lendon : 





land; and W. C. RicBy, Adelaide, 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


puUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations by H. R. Minas. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Yow Ready,—_CHEAP EDITION, 1N 2 VOLS. 
THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 5s. net each. 


* ready, Parts I.—XIII., 6d. net each. Cases for binding 
0° Also realy, "Vols. I. and Il, 9d. not each. 














LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 


By the late Right Hon. JOHN EDWARD EMERICH, 
FIRST BARON ACTON, D.C.L., LL.D., &. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Joun Nevitxe Ficors, M.A., 
and Reainatp Vere Laurence, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 





VOL. IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Second Part continued: From the Fall 
of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens.. Vol. IV., 1789-1801. In 2 Parts, 
and a separate volume of Maps, 8vo, 42s. net. ; ; 

The TIMES.—“* We are witnessing the birth of a military classic which is, and 
will be for some generations to come, without a peer in the subject to which 
it relates....... Mr. Fortescue's admirable and most iustructive pages. 


ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion. By J. G. Frazex, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Author of “ The Golden Bough.” 8vo, 10s. net. 


Volume I. Just Published, 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
VOLUME I. 

‘ rf Marcus Hartos, M.A. (D.Sc. Lond.)—PORIFERA 

PROTO NGESY : poy y J. Souuas (B.Se. Lond.)—COELENTERATA 


NOPHORA. By Professor S. J. Hickson, M.A., F.R.S.— 
AND NODERMATA By Professor E, W. MacBripz, M.A., res. Fully 


lilustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 
Although this volume is the first in the Series as it was planned, it is 
actually the ninth in order of publication. 
Previously published :—Vols. I1., III., and V.-X. 17s. net. each. 


PROFESSOR H. B. SWETE. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry 
Baxctay Swetz, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 8vo, 














BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
SAINT PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 


SIANS. The Greek Text, with Notes and Addenda. By the late Brooxe 
Foss Wxstcorr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 68vo, 10s. 6d. 
CANON BERNARD, 
GREAT MORAL TEACHERS. Eight Lectures 


delivered in Salisbury Cathedral, By Epwarp Russet. Berwarp, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. : 
The subjects of Canon Bernard's Lectures are Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, 
and Epictetus. 


THE PATTERN NATION. By Sir Henry 


Warror, K.C., Author of “‘ Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 
By ROSA N. 
DISENCHANTED. 


By PIERRE LOTI. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price ls. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
KHIVA FROM THE INSIDE. A Personal Narrative. 
By LANGDON WARNER. 
Third instalment of a New Story by 
A. E. W. MASON, M™.P., 


RUNNING WATER. 











CAREY. 


Translated by CLABA BELL. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NOVELS 
ARE ALL SELLING FAST. 


Keble Howard’s New Novel. 


Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL have this week pud- 
lished a New Long Novel by KEBLE HOWARD, 
Author of “ The Smiths of Surbiton.” The title is 


THE WHIP HAND. 


A Comedy for Husbands, 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 


THE FIRST EDITION WAS SOLD OUT ON THE DAY OF ISSUE, 

SEPTEMBER 24th. THE SECOND EDITION (FOURTH THOUSAND) 

WAS READY ON THE 26th, AND IS ALL SOLD. HE THIRD 

EDITION IS READY TO-DAY. A FOURTH EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 
FIRST REVIEW. 

** The characters are all drawn with skill and h . The int t never 
slackens for a single page, nor does Mr. Keble Howard’s sense of humour ever 
desert him. It is the best novel Mr. Howard has yet written.”—Mr. 
Hamitton Frre in the Evening News. 

“THE STRENGTH OF IT IS OVERWHELMING,” 
said the Morning Leaver of 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD, 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 


and the Public bas risen to the challenge, the LARGE SECOND 
EDITION being required within a Fortnight of Publication, 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Crown §&vo, 6s. 


The Standard says :—“' It is seldom that the reviewer has so fall and com- 
plete a piece of fiction to welcome....... Many a young person has gone 
lamentably astray for lack of some comprehension of the lesson which is here 
conveyed with much dramatic force, and yet with decent English courtesy 
ons sompaaat sesieie Mr. Gribble is to be congratulated upon a distinct literary 
achievement,” 


A SECOND EDITION IS ALSO READY oF 


THE COMEDY OF AGE. 
By DESMOND COKE. Crown §&8vo, 6s. 


“*Masterly power and insight....... The book is a triumph of suggestion.” 
—Morning Leader. 


THE COMEDY OF AGE. 


By DESMOND COKE, 


“*The Gomety of Age’ does for Oxford what ‘ The Bending of a Twig’ did 
for public-school life....... An unqualified success.”—Tribune. 

** Bright and really entertaining....... Wit and humonr....... clever rendering 
of character.""—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE VERY LARGE FIRST EDITION OF DR. ARABELLA 
KENEALY’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY FITZMAURICE’S HUSBAND 


By the Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LADY FITZMAURICE’S HUSBAND 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—** Her invention flows like a golden cataract...... 
A story-teller of enormous verve......, Ingenions,.vivacious, exciting.” 

The Daily Mirror says :—‘‘ The interest of the story is sustained unflaggingly ; 
the style is uniformly bright, alert, and vigorous, and the book is thickly 
pepper-castered with epigram and social satire.” 























Also Mrs. H. #. Penrose’s New Book. se 


RACHEL, THE OUTSIDER. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
Author of “As Dust in the Balance,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A well-written, entertaining story.” —Tribune, 





Also Mr. Joseph Keating’s New Book. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUEEN OF SWORDS. 


The Story of a Woman and an Extraordinary Ducl. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, 
Author of “‘ Maurice,” ‘‘Son of Judith,” &c. [Now ready. 
Tho Daily Telegraph me :—“* As fresh and adventurous a story as we have 
read for many a day,...... f Stevenson could have read it he would have well 
approved it.” 


Aiso Mrs. Boyd's New Novei, 


BACKWATERS: A MYSTERY. 
By MARY STUART BOYD, 
Author of ‘The Misses Make-Believe,” &c., &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

A Maw or Kent says in the British Weekly :—*‘* Contains some of her very 
best work......Easy and excellent reading, brightened almost everywhere by 
true and quiet humour.” ple Lites 

Also om Monday Next, October ist, 
A NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 


IN GREEN FIELDS. 


By the Author of “‘ The Revelations of Inspector Morgan,” &c. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
This book follows the adventures, misadventures, and good fortune of a 
Londoner in the country. 











Send this List to your Library. It will have all these books ready if you 
Sor them, 





And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.O. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
TWO BROTHERS. 


Edward Adolphus, 1ith Duke of Somerset, and his 
Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 1800-1819, and after. 


By LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN., 
With 3 Portraits and 4 other Illustrations, 8vo, bs. net. 
[On Tuesday nect, 


These two brothers, the sole family of the tenth Duke of Somerset, 
added to the lustre of their name by distinction in scholarship. At 
Oaford, Lord Webb devoted himself to study in a@ spirit of earnest- 
ness seldom known among students of his rank, and in 1797 he went 
to Edinburgh to prosecute his investigations into moral and physical 
philosophy. Here he met many distinguished men, among whom were 
John Playfair, the eminent mathematician, Sydney Smith, Francis 
Horner, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Hallam. Letters to or Jrom 
these and many other famous men will be found in this volume, as 
well as selections from the correspondence that passed between Lord 
Webb Seymour and his brother, the Duke of Somerset. Lord Webb 
dicd unmarried in 1819, the year, also, of his friend Playfair's 
death. 

Edward Adolphus, the eleventh Duke of Somerset, was President 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain from 1827 to 1842, and 
published books on geometry—a “ Treatise on the Properties of the 
Ellipse, §¢.,” and “ Alternate Circles, &c.” 

Lady Guendolen Ramsden, who edits the book, is a daughter of 
the twelfth Duke of Somerset. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON SHEEHAN, 


EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. by 
Canon Suerenan, D.D., Author of *‘My New Curate,” ‘‘ Luke Delmege,”’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [On Tuesday next. 

Contents, 


ESSAYS: Religious Instruction in LECTURES: Irish Life and High 
Intermediate Schools —In a Dublin| Ideals—The Two Civilisations—The 
Art Gallery—Emerson—Free-Thought | Golden Jubilee of O Connell's Death — 
in America — German Universities | Our Personal and Social Responsibili- 
(Three Essays)—German and Gallic} ties—The Study of Mental Science— 
Muses—Augustinian Literature—The| Certain Elements of Character—The 
Poetry of Matthew Arnold—Recent| Limitations and Possibilities of 
Works on St. Augustine—Aubrey de| Catholic Literature. 

Vere (a Study). 


WITH A PREFACE SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION 
BY M. E. SADLER, PRUFESSOR OF HISTORY AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES and UNI- 
VERSITY STUDY. By Friepricu Pavutsex, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. Authorised Translation by Frank Tutiy, 
Professor of Psychology in Princeton University, and Witiiam W. 
EuLwane. 8vo, 15s. net. 

** We have here a book which has been wanted for some time..... It is a truly 
monuwental work, filled with information which will be useful to lecturers, 
students, and experts alike, and inspiring them at the same time with all sorts 
of valuable hints and suggestions on matters connected with their work....... 
In short, the book is a most stimulating contribution to our educational 
literature. The author has a thorough grip of his subject, and much that he 
gays of his own system is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to ours." —School. 

“Prof. Paulsen's book abounds in suggestion, and we commend it especially 
to those who are connected with the new Universities in the big towns.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. By 
James Mackinnon, Ph.D., Author of “ The History of Edward III.,” &c, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
Vol. I. INTRODUCTION (ORIGINS—THE MIDDLE AGES). 
Vol. Il. THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 

“The book is a work of real importance, controvertible necessarily in some 
of its judgments, but reasonable and essentially a historical as distinguished 
from a merely theoretical or argumentative work. To a theme of the pro- 
foundest interest Dr. Mackinnon does justice in these volumes, and the sequel 


will be awaited with no inconsiderable degree of interest.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


° . ° e = ° 
SYNTHETICA: being Meditations Epistemological 
and Ontological, comprising the Edinburgh University Gifford Lectures 
of 1905-6. By 8S. S. Laurie, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo (Vol. I. Book L—ON 
KNOWLEDGE; Vol. Il. Book I1.—ON GOD AND MAN), 2ls. net. 


A GREAT ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
WILLIAM KING, D.D., 1650-1722: his Autobiography, Family, and a 
Selection from his Correspondence. Edited by Sir Cuartes Simeon 
Kiyo, Bart. With 7 Plates and 4 Illustrations in Text. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. by F. P. 


Armitacr, M.A., F.C.S., late Exhibition of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 6s 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. By Sir Samvet Hatt, M.A., K.C., formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A DISCREPANT WORLD: being an Essay in 


Fiction. By the Author of ‘‘ Through Spectacles of Feeling,” ‘The 
Haggard Side,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A story of unusual literary merit.......Altogether, it is a delightful book, 
over which we should like to linger, a book that, quite unlike ‘Cranford,’ yet 
possesses something of the same charm which differentiates Mrs. Gaskell’s 
masterpiece from the rest af her writings.......It is, however, not by its story 
that this book charms us; it is by the admirable manuer of its presentation, 
the simple, unforced portraiture of diverse people, the pleasant literary style 
and the wit and humour which irradiate the whole.”—Daily Telegraph, ‘ 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








| 


SOME OF MR. HEINEMANN’s 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


*,." Ask your Bookseller, or write to the Publisher for 
Iustrated Announcement List, : 


PUBLISHED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


THE DOG BOOK. By Janes Warsoy. 9 large 
4to vols., cloth, with 300 Illustrations from Photographs, £2 2s. net. 


A Popular History of the Dog, with practical information as to the care and 
management of House, Kennel, and Exhibition Dogs, and descriptions of all 


important breeds. Prospectus on application 


NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA, from the 
French of Pavt Grurer. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s, net, 


Napoleon's brief reign in Elba, one of the most dramatic episodes of } 
career, is perhaps the only one that hos so far not had its histor ~ 
M. Gruyer bas woven together all the material that can be found in letters, 
private and public,—a most lifelike picture. [ Prospectus on application.” 


TURGENEV. The Novels of Ivan Turceney. Ap 


entirely New Edition, with 48 Photogravure Plates. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. 15 volumes, limited to 250 sets, £3 net. A re-issus 
of this great series. A Library Edition de Luxe for all purses, 

[ Prospectus on application, 


FRANCE IN 1802, By An Eve-Wirvgss. Being 
Letters from France by Henry Repugapd Yorxr. Edited by J. A.C. Oren, 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE ROMAN CAPITOL iy Avcrent ayp 
MODERN TIMES. By E. Ropocaxacut. 49 Engravings, small 
crown 8vo, 4s. net. Uniform with SICILY by Hare and Bappe.er 
(Heinemann’'s Guide Books). 


FOR OCTOBER PUBLICATION, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY IRVING. 


By BRAM STOKER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 30s. net. 


A fascinating volume, crowded with anecdotes and personal touches con- 
cerning Irving and his many friends and acquaintances, including every person 
of importance during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

rospectus on application. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 1 vol. demy Svo, 10s. net, 


Among the most delicious confessions of literary precocity : a very remark- 
able human document. 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 
Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Complete in Eleven Volumes to appear at Monthly intervals, 
Vol. Il. VIKINGS; PRETENDERS (Oct.)—Vol. III. BRAND (Nov) 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, 11 vols., £2 15s. the Set, cloth, 


Prospectus on application, 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, 


By G. LENOTRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. 


This vivid and moving history throws fresh light upon the facts, and 
recreates for us the charm of Marie Antoinette and the futility of the 
King; and profoundly tragic as it 1s, it is lightened throughout by touches 
of humour. Prospectus on application, 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 


[LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Edited by Epmunp Gossz, 
M.A., LL.D.) By FREDERICK RIEDL, Ph.D., Professor 
of Hungarian Literature in the University of Budapest 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. List of Volumes in this Series én 
application. 


THE DESERT AND THE SOWN:; Taks 


of Syrian Travel. By Gertrups Lowrnian Bett. 150 Illustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Pleasant descriptions by a traveller who writes with knowledge of antiquities 
and excavations. Contains also some useful hints for intending travellers ia s 
little-known country. 





NEW NOVELS, &c., Gs. EACH. 
E. F. BENSON: Paul. | PETER NANSEN : Love's Trilogy. 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES: |S. MACNAUGHTAN : 

The Pulse of Life. | The Expensive 
LAWRENCE MOTT: | Miss Du Cane. 

The White Darkness (and EVELYN UNDERHILL : 
other Stories). The Lost Word. 

ASHTON HILLIERS: | BARONESS VON HUTTEN : 

Memotlrs of a Our Lady of 

Person of Quality. the Beeches, 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FOURTH IMPRESSION 
READY NEXT WEEK, 





The Wiper of Milan. 


To describe ‘“‘The Viper of Milan” as the novel 


of the year seems utterly inadequate. 


It is 


difficult to recall of recent years any parallel 
to the conspicuous and sensational success that 
Miss Bowen has achieved with her first book. 
The great libraries are sending daily for ever 
increasing quantities, and the booksellers find 
that their stock disappears with equal rapidity. 
The ATHENAUM says it attains, from the 
standpoint of romance, an unusually high level, 
Mr. SIDNEY DARK writes in the DAILY EXPRESS, 
“Tt is said that its success is assured, and 
this may be taken as evidence of a real 
capacity for discrimination among the readers 
‘*The Viper of Milan” is the book 
which everybody is reading and which every- 
body wants to read. The fourth impression 
will be ready next week. 


of novels.” 





The Wiper of Milan. 


THE IVORY RAID- 
ERS. BY WALTER 
BALBY~<--.---- 





“THE IVORY RAIDERS” is de- 
scribed by the Athenzum as a “vastly 
entertaining book, which should delight 
many readers.” “We like it not so 
much because it is a rery good novel, 
but because it gives a very good pic- 
ture of the life of British subjects in 
the more remote settlements” (/ilus- 
trated Mail). “ An uncommonly clever 
taleofadventure’ (Newcastle Chronicle). 


“Avery spirited book with an engross- 
ing story” (Daily Mail). “This very 
satisfactory novel..... the story is 


admirably contrived and sustained ” 
(World). 








When ordering 
THE VIPER 
MERIEL OF 
THE IVORY 


A PIXY 


COLLUSION 


MERIEL OF THE 
MOORS. BY R. E. 
VERNEDE - - - = - 





You remember “ The Pursuit of Mr. 
Faviel,” the book that made the re- 
viewers laugh? They described it as 
“an oasis in the desert,” and “a ray of 
sunshine in dull weather.” “MERIEL 
OF THE MOORS” is by the same 
auther. By writing to your Library 
to-day you will avoid the delay which 
is inevitable if you wait till next week. 
“Tt is something more than a good 
novel of a passing season ; it will mark 
the author out for special notice of his 
later work, besides attracting general 
attention by its own very decided 
merits” (Uurning Leader). 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street. 


A PIXY 1n PETTICOATS 


ANONYMOUS 








“*A PIXY IN PETTICOATS’ is as 
good a story of Dartmoor as has been 
written these many moons” (Zrening 
Standard), “A glance at any chapter 
is almost as good as a breath of that 
breeze which charges at you on the top 
of Hay or Yes Tor” (Bystander), 
*Altorether a notable novel, brimful 
of humour” (Pall Mall Gazette). 
“ The village folk are admirably por- 
trayed ; the author has caught the very 
spirit of the moor and the moorland 
people” (Queen). 





from the Library or Bookseller please ask for— 


OF MILAN - MARJORIE 
THE MOORS R. E. VERNEDE 
RAIDERS - W. E. DALBY - 
IN PETTICOATS ANON, - 
- - - - THOMAS COBB 


BOWEN 6s. 


- 6s. 
- 6s. 
- Os. 
- 6s. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
IN THE XIXth CENTURY. 


By Dr. FREDRIK NIELSEN, Bishop of Aarhus, atid formerly 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Copenhagen. ‘Translated, with the help of others, by 
ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., Master of Pembroke 


College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE LATE DEAN 
STANLEY. 


Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each vol. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. : [Just out. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH from Abraham 
to the Christian Era. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 
3 vols. [Ready next week. 


THE MANY-SIDED UNIVERSE. 
By C.M.E. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The writer's object is to show how to see the world and man in 
the twofold aspect of Science and Religion. The little book 
takes account of all that science has to tell and brings it into 
relation with the Christian scheme of salvation. It is calculated 
to be eminently useful in the hands of a skilful teacher or of a 
thoughtful student. 


THE 


AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. 


Being an Edition of Lectures 1. V., and VI. of Austin’s 
“ Jurisprudence” and of Austin’s “‘ Essay on the Uses of the 
Study of Jurisprudence.” With Critical Notes and Excursus 
by W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D., Litt.D., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Comparative Law in 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and Author 
of “The Study of the Law,” &c. Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


ACT OF STATE IN ENGLISH LAW 


By W. HARRISON MOORE, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly Scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of 
Melbourne, Author of “The Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia.” Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1906. 
THE 


BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK. 


Covering the 26 Years 1880-1905, and Showing the Course of 
Trade. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. With 221 Tables, 
each containing several sections of British or of International 
Trade, 75 Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


This is the ONLY BOOK that shows the COURSE OF TRADE. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


PvuBLISMED FoR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


A Selection of Official Documents dealing with its History. 
Edited by C. R. WILSON, M.A., D.Litt., late in charge of 
the Records of the Government of India, Author of “The 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal,” &c. 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 12s. net each vol. 


POEMS. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE, Author of “Henry Brocken.” 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Ready next week. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES | 


SADI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. Sy Suarku Sapr. 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, 


C.LE. 1s. net. 
THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. By Herzerr 
BAYNES, M.RB.A.8., Author of “The Ideals of the East,” 


“The Idea of God and the Moral Sense,” &c. 2s. net. 
[Ready next week, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


. LT 

Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 
WILD-BIRD PROTECTION. 
WHO ARE THE GYPSIES? 
DUCK-SHOOTING IN FRANCE. _ Illustrated, 
A BALLOON RACE. 
A VOLUNTEER BIVOUAC. _ Illustrated. 
GROUSE-DRIVING IN YORKSHIRE. 


THE AGED LABOURER: and Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
Scheme for Helping Him. By “Home Counties.” 


MICHAELMAS GEESE. 
THE SINGLE ROSES. 


MOTOR-RACING: the Tourist Trophy Cup. 
Illustrated. 


AN AUTUMN LETTER FROM IRELAND, 


By “ Marnrop.” 





The Portrait of the Week is of 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER H. LONG, M.P, 


Letters on Country Subjects, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 

| tts correspondents. or all letters judged interesting enough 

to be published, payment will be made wnless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 





| 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
| Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
| Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘*‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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A FIELD-MARSHAL’S MEMOIRS. 
On October 4th will be published one of the most interesting Autobiographies of the century, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL, by Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN Woop, V.C., G.C.B. 2 vols. demy Svo, 25s. net. The book is fall of romance, 
incident, adventure, and historical importance. Application should be made early, for the demand will be great. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. 
By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is not only a life of the great actor, but an attractive picture of the theatrical and literary society of the time. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. 


By T. §. CLOUSTON, M.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edinburgh. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. net, 


A PILLOW BOOK. 
Edited by Miss N. G. ROYDE-SMITH. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 
With 
Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for their New List 


By T. D. ATKINSON, Architect. 


IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
264 Illustrations, fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
of Announcements, which is attractively Illustrated, 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By H. Cunynouame, ©.B. 


With 54 Plates in Collotype and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour, wide 
royal 8vo, 258. net. [The Connoisseur's Library. 
This work gives a general account of the progress of the art of euvameliing 
from early times to the present day in Europe, together with a short descrip- 
tion of the various processes. 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By Attan Fea. With over 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
: An alluring and valuable book.”— World. 
“This handsome volume will teach a good deal of history in a delightful 
»"—Tribune. 
"The book makes interesting reading, Mr. Fea writing in a light, easy 
style. He shows a very extensive and accnrate knowledge of the secret 
history, the ‘ petticoat politics,’ of this extremely difficult period.” 


—Daily Mail. 
GEORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. By A. G. 
Hrpz. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“a thoroughly conscientious and sound appreciation.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
“A pleasant and readable as well as a scholarly preseutation of an inter- 
esting man.""—Daily Telegraph. __ 
“ & pleasant and sympathetic biography......real, careful, biographic work.” 
—sScotsman, 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Groae 
and K. M. Wyatt. With 24 Lilustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book of beautiful gardeas. The writer has included in the description of 
the gardens an account of their makers, and the various celebrated people 
who have been their owners. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS (Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal — he! b aaa By H. M. Vavueuas. With 20 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. By DP. 
Gatianrnr, Captain of the New Zealand (*‘ All Blacks”) Team, and W. G. 
Sreap. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A complete beok of the game, with a highly interesting explanation of New 

Zealand methods. 

“ prises with good things and sound advice.” —Tribune, 
SECOND EDITION, 


> . 
CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuestertoy. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Chesterton uudoubte:lly has something very like genius, and some of 
his flashes of intuition in this bo>k are woaderful.” —Spectator. 

* Pull of good things and genuine appreciations.” —Manchester Guardiwn, 

“ Mr. Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest.” 

“ Quite a remarkable book.’ — Westminster Gazette. —Daily News. 

“A remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital." — Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is all excellent writing......a delightfully unconventional book.’’— Punch, 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The writer has an adequate grasp of the subject, and has discerned the 
true significance of the personality which she set out to portray.” —Athenzum, 
“ Miss Moffat has told the story of a beantiful life beautifully.”"—Standard, 

“ Of unusual interest and of unusual excellence.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Her story is admirably & fully told, & is of solid value’—Pall Mull Gazette. 


MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Rk. A. 


SrreatFrritp. With 24 Portraits aud Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net, 

A sketch of the development of modern music since the days of Palestrina. 

“It is written in a temperate and convincing strain. A characteristic of 
the book is the sense of proportion which pervades it.”—Tribune. 

With 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. 


2 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Nelson Dawsou. Cr. Svo, 6a, 
“It is a work of infinite solace and comfort, a literary joy, a companion.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“Mr. Lucas knows his London well, and all its treasures, and oue could not 
have a better-informed nor a more genial guide.”—Tribune. 
“Suggesting, revealing, enlightening, instructing.”—Daily News. 


TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. By Epwunp 


Setovs. With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Another book oa the lines of the famous ‘* Tommy Smith’s Animals,” the 
object of which was to give children not only an iusight into the ways of 
animals, but love and sympathy for them. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Ropertr Hicuens, 


Author of “The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Extraordinarily stimulating, and full of grace.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“ The novel is a notable one, even when judged with the whole range of 
Euglish fiction,”—Tribune. 
“ A book which stimulates the imagination, satisfies the sense of beauty, 
and evlarges one’s interest in men and women.”’—Evening News, 
“ A fine achievement, strong, yet reticent.’’—Standard, 


IXTH EDITION. 


s 
THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwet.. 


“A great achievement.”—Standard, 

“A very remarkable performance.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A great novel.” —Daily News. 

“It is a book of great interest and of high performance.""—Daily Mail. 


68. 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 


C. N. and A. M. Wituiamson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
&c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 
“ Prankly and delightfully romantic.’’—Standard. 
** The romance itself is admirable. It rushes along, with infinite change and 
charm, like—like the ideal motor-car.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Absolutely up to date, and eutirely entertaining.”—Tribune. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Epsx 


Author of ** The Seeret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Fascinating description, swift narrative, telling dialogue.”—Daily News, 
“It is Mr, Phillpotis's most seusational story.""—Tribune. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing. It is pre- 
eminently a ‘nice’ book,—a book which, without the slightest suspicion of 
mawkishness, is entirely on the side of the augels. It makes one feel that, 
amid all the knaves aud fools in the world, there are many kind and good 
people, and a few beautiful souls. It depicts, and it cannot but help to 
strengthen, the better elements in English human nature. We commend it 
to the affections of all who are worthy of it.’"—Tribune, 

SECOND EDITION. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM, By Marmapvuxke PickrHat, 


Author of “Said the Fisherman.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“** The House of Islam’ is quite delightful, its interest is unflagging, ite 
charm never pales.”—Standard. 
“A persistent and rare attractiveness....... In the unity of its expression 
‘The House of Islam’ has achieved an almost classical perfection.” “Tribune. 
“One does not often come upon a novel so clean, so robust, and so 
brilliantly convincing.’’— Morning Leader. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Finp- 
LaTeR, Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowre.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The Ladder to the Stars’’ takes its name from a little picture by William 
Blake, which represents two men putting up a ladder to try to reach the 
stars: underneath is written, “J want! I want!” 
SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Hues 


Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of George Washington’s mother and of her great son's boyhood. 

SECOND EDITION, 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Marra Ausanesr, Author 

of ‘Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Pleasing to the reader from all points of view."’—Tribune, 

“ The characterisation is clever and the plot ingenious.”—Morning Leader, 

“* A pretty and readable story throughout.”—Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION. 
TALLY HO! By Heven Maruers. 
* A strong and stirring tale.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** The book is full of high spirits and * go.’ "—Aorning Leader. 
“A breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book.”—Sporting Life, 


‘HIRD EDITION. 


TH 
THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ringe. 6s. 


“Mr, Pett Ridge has never done better work.”— Morning Leader. 

* An admirable story....... There is never a jarring note.”—Daily News. 
“ Human and itresistibly diverting.""—Daily Graphic. 
“ The humour is always spontaneous and vigorous.” 


PHILLPOTTS, 


6s. 


Manchester Courier. 


SECOND EDITION, 
A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bennanp Capes. 6s. 
** A strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinated.’—Academy 
** Fullof vivid people; a story of fierce incident and passionate aim,.””— Times, 
“ The story readily arouses a keen interest and keeps it.’"—Scotsman. 
* A notable book...... full of glitter and picturesqueness,’—Morning Leader, 


SECOND EDITION. 
, , rar 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, By Mary E. Mayy. 
Crown 8vo, fis. 
“ An extremely enjoyable romance.” —Tribune, 
“ The book is heartily amusing.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* Drawn from the very life. All very human, simple, homely.’’—Standard. 
FOURTH EDITION, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun Oxenuam. 6s. 
“A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.”—Morning Leader. 
“It is thoroughly readable and contains characters who win one's 
sympathies,”"—Tribune. ‘ 
SECOND EDITION. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Wonderfully effective and fascinating.’’"—Morning Leader. 
“Highly imaginative plot and vivid narrative.”’—Scotsman. 
“A thrilling mystery which chains the attention.”—Duaily Telegraph. 
“ Very ingenious......a fine web of mystery.”—Daily News, 
SECOND EDITION, 
ENDERBY. By Berrua SuHeuuey. 6s. 
‘‘ The characters are presented with fine fidelity to life.”—Scotsman. 
** Full of distinction......grips the reader.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
SECOND EDITION, 
MAVE. By RanpaL CHARLTON. 6s. 
“ High attainment, freshness of grip, definite suggestion and force.”— Tribune, 


By Ricuarp Mans. 








METHUEN and CO. 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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The CLERGY MUTUAL 


Founded 1829. Assurance Society, 
2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 

















Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. | The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President. Vice-President. 
The BISHOP OF LONDON. The LORD HARRIS. 
Trustees. 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
The DEAN OF YORK. GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
Honorary Council. 
The Rev. Canon GEORGE BODY. The BISHOP OF EXETER. The BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
FRANCIS H. CHAMPNEYS, Esq., M.D. The BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. The DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
The BISHOP OF CREDITON. Bishop W. T. HARRISON. DOUGLAS C. RICHMOND, Esq., CB, 
The EARL OF DESART. The BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. The BISHOP OF ST. DAV ips: 
The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. The Rev. Canon LONSDALE. b The Hon. EDWARD P. THESIGER,C.B, 
The Rev. Canon MOORE EDE. The WARDEN OF NEW COLLEGE, ALFRED A. WACE, Esq. 
The LORD ESTCOURT. OXFORD. The BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD, 
Directors. 
Chairman—The DEAN OF CANTERBURY. | Deputy-Chairman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
The DEAN OF THE ARCHES. | The Rev. C. L. LOVETT ee gab G. J. MARJORIBANKS, Esq. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. J. E. COMPTON-BRACEBRIDGE, Esq. The Rev. Canon J. J. SCOTT. 
The Very Rev. Dean BLAKISTON. The ARCHDEACON OF DURHAM. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq. 
ALFRED J. BUTLER, Esq., D.Litt. The Rev. Prebendary HARVEY. The DEAN OF YORK. 
The Rev. Canon JELF. 
Secretary.—W. N. NEALE, Esq. | Assistant Actuary.—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 


Aetuary and Manager.—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 





The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly 
favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





QUINQUENNIAL BONUS DISTRIBUTION, 1906. 


Life Assurance Fund on 31st May, 19095 - - = = = £4,292,691 

Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Transactions, 
computed on an extremely stringent basis - ~ ~ 3,801,975 
SURPLUS - - - - £490,716 





Out of this Surplus the sum of £490,100 has been divided by way of Bonus, 
making, with £42,644 already paid as Interim Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution 
among the Members of £532,744. 


Total Bonuses Distributed ~ - £4,256,464. 








SPECIMENS of BONUS ADDI-| Notwithstanding the lowness of premiums 
TIONS to a POLICY for £1,000 | charged, the Society has always declared 


In respect of the 5 Years. 
WHOLE-LIFE POLICY. 


Age at Date of Addition to Age at Date of Addition to 
Distribution Sum Assured istribution Sum Assured 


Bonuses at an exceptionally high rate. 








NOTICE. 
so 77 60 102 
40 wet 70 = No Agents employed. and No Commission paid 
for the introduction of business. 
50 90 80 215 














Assurances can be readily effected by direct 








ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY. | /communication with the Office, 2 and 3 The 
A Uniform Addition of £100 at all ages. Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 












Lorpon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. ; and Published by Jous Baxer for the ‘‘SpecraTor” 
(Limited) at their Office, Ne. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the ‘County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 29th, 1906. 














